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A scene from the film Medal for the General. This is one of the few British films to 
have won words of praise from the most hard-boiled of American critical journals, Variety. 
Variety compared the acting of the British children favourably with that world famous 
Hollywood tribe, the Dead End Kids. 
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ENSA and Musie 


IX OF ENSA’S MUSIC ADVISERS 
S have resigned. Among them are 

the well known conductors, Boyd 
Neel, Herbert Lodge and Harold Gray. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, O.M., has re- 
signed from*ENSA’s Music Advisory 
Council. 


Asked for confirmation of these facts, an 
ENSA official stated that Dr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams had written them a letter saying that 
as he was also on the Council of CEMA it 
was not ‘‘ fair” (sic) for him to be with 
ENSA too. Dr. Williams replying to a similar 
query would say no more than that his reason 
for resigning were personal and the Council 
was well aware of them. 


So far as the six music advisers were 
concerned, the same official added, their 
resignation was purely a private matter 
between them and ENSA. In fact, just a 
necessary reorganisation. 


Rather a strange reorganisation which 
loses for ENSA the help of so many important 
and experienced musicians ! 


Later a hand-out was issued by ENSA to 
the Press. This did nothing to clarify the 
position. If anything, its rather peculiar 
phrasing confused it still further. 


That is how the business stands at the 
moment. It would appear, too, that that is 
the way ENSA would like to leave it. 


Whatever the facts, it is obvious that all is 
not well in the music section. To anyone in 
touch with musicians this appearance of 
dirty linen will come as no surprise. Criticism 
of the section, its method and, indeed, of the 
whole organisation, has been general. 


Nor is this criticism limited to music or 
even te performers. ENSA’s audiences, in 
the Forces and Factories, have opinions 
about the quality of the shows they see which 
do not tally with those sent in by the tame 
entertainments’ officers. 


ENSA has had a magnificent opportunity 
to play a great part in our war effort. It has 
failed. Its tastelessness and lack of policy 
has in fact done much to nullify the grand 
efforts of stars, troopers and musicians to give 
of their best. 


Compared with its opposite numbers in 
the USA and the USSR ENSA’s record is a 
disgrace. 


It is time the Government took heed 
of the stream of the criticism of ENSA 
which issues from the forces, factories 
and professions. It is time the Govern-— 
ment acted and removed from office 
those responsible for its deficiencies. 
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Notes and Comments 


The Arts in 


Wartime 


F THERE IS ONE THING WHICH CAN BE 
I guaranteed to draw the diehards to 

trumpet their Blimpish woodnotes wild, 
it is the suggestion that the Arts should be 
aided by the State. Successive Ministers of 
Information have shown a touchiness, lest they 
should be referred to as Ministers for Enter- 
tainment, they rarely exhibited over accusa- 
tions of class partisanship. 


Tory backwoodsmen harried the unfortun- 
ate Minister responsible for giving a subsidy 
to the company which made the Forty-ninth 
Parallel; Others took a delight in trying to 
make Duff Cooper admit that he had through 
his Ministry guaranteed financially the West 
Fnd production of Thunder Rock. 


Yhis 1940 chaffer and dither was only 
stilled by the application of the one ‘heart 
balm a diehard knows, money. The Govern- 
ment made a nice profit out of Forty-ninth 
Parallel: and Thunder Rock was so successful 
that there were those who, concerned more 
with waving a popular flag than with principle, 
grumbled in private that it was a measure of 
Duff Cooper’s incompetence that he limited 
himself to giving a guarantee instead of 
buying a piece of the play for the Govern- 
ment ! 


Death Blow 


HE accepted success of the M.O.I.’s 
"T sippore for the Film Industry, with the 

cevelopment of the Documentary and a 
British Film style (see Ralph Bond’s article in 
this issue) as its direct results, scotched the 
cavillers. For it was obvious that the produc- 
tion of the kind of films the U.S.A. couldn’t 
make themselves was a surer way of capturing 
an American market than Mr. Rank’s 
monopolistic ideas. Even Sir Ernest Benn 
could see that. 


Now, however, CEMA presents us with 
enough evidence in its first Report, The Arts in 
Wartime, to kill once and for all the opposition 
to State supported Arts. Everyone who is 
interested in what this country is going to be 
like after the war should get this little booklet 
ii only costs a shilling—for it gives a clear 
picture of the firm basis which is being laid to 
our community life. 


The record of achievement of the year 
1942-3, the period which the report covers, is 
truly impressive. More than 7,000 concerts, 
a play a month to ROF hostels and the 
Jaunchine of the scheme to provide cheap 
lithographs for factories and Forces are facts 
to which statistics do less than justice. To 
understand them and what they mean it has 
to be grasped that the pleasure and the 
interest in cultural pursuits which they have 
given to countless of our citizens has materially 
changed their outlook. We are all agreed and 
pledged that want shall never paralyse a 
large percentage of our working men and 


women again. This means more than merely 
the provision of sufficient food, clothing and 
shelter. If that were all we should find that we 
had succeeded in filling the belly but not in 
destroying the demoralisation which is the 
twin brother of want. 


We have to offer that fuller life which alone 
makes the provision of a full belly something 
more than a physical need. And it is this 
reaching out into the future to grasp all 
the cultural pleasures life offers, now spread- 
ing so widely through this country, that 
is an augury of a New Britain few people can 
comprehend. It was this need, urgent but 
unformulated, disturbing but intangible, that 
brought CEMA into being. The appetite 
growing by what it feeds on, however, has 
meant that no matter how fast CEMA 
responds demand grows more quickly. 


CEMA each year takes on an increasingly 
greater part in helping the local councils with 
their ‘‘ Holidays at Home” programmes. 
About these they say :— 


Invaluable support for these ventures has been 
received from local authorities. But one lesson has 
been learnt : enthusiasm is not enough. Experience 
of the theatre is necessary if plans are to run 
smoothly. For unexperienced audiences an enter- 
tainments’ officer with knowledge must supplement 
the efforts of Town Councils’ Parks Committees— 
or, as sometimes happens, Cemeteries and Sewerage 
Committees. 


Miss Mary Glasgow, Secretary of CEMA. 


This is sound advice. Our Town Councils 
are not likely to lose the duty of providing 
more cultural activities than the library and 
possibly a rather stuffy art gallery which 
used to be all that was required of them. They 
will have to play a great part in setting up and 
controlling community centres and, as Mr. 
Whitworth explained in an article in a recent 
issue of OUR TIME, they are an essential 
part of the Civic Theatre scheme. 


Economics 
Ts controversy that raged about the 


relief of entertainment tax which was 
granted to CEMA-backed plays is 
answered with devastating directness. 


The Council’s responsibility became apparent 
when three plays produced in 1942 and 1943 by 


Tennent Plays, Lid., proved, contrary to expecta- 
tions, great popular successes. Their continuance 
would not have been financially possible without 
lax-exemption : with exemption, however, consider- 
able profits were made and it is now the Council’s 
function to ensure that these sums are expended in 
the public interest. 


We suggest that the most interesting phrase 
in that quotation is ‘‘ contrary to expecta- 
tions.” Whose expectations? Our old 
friends the commercial impressarios ? 


The economics of CEMA contain some sur- 
prises for the layman. He may be inclined to 
wonder why the Beaverbrook press were so het 
up about CEMA’s Drama policy when the 
Theatre received in subsidy at £7,500 only 
one-tenth of the grant made to Music, 
although companies touring the hostels had 
an average loss of £45 each week. For these 
tours the hostel would guarantee £15 a 
performance and Is. and 2s. would be charged 
for admission. The average cost of a CEMA 
concert was £21; and the total outlay on 
Music, including subsidies to symphony 
orchestras, string orchestras and quartettes, in 
addition to the direct financing of concerts, 
was £76,000. A little less than £10,000 went 
on Art. Probably the most important innova- 
tion as far as artists are concerned has been the 
practice, inaugurated by CEMA, of paying a 
hiring fee when artists works are included in 
travelling exhibitions. Previously the artist 
had had to be content with the frail hope that 
someone might buy his picture. 


Altogether £110,000 was spent by CEMA 
in the year ending March, 1943—and that 
figure includes also administrative expenses as 
well as grants. It is astonishing what a 
tremendous amount has been done with this 
smallsum. For less than the cost of a squadron 
of bombers CEMA were able to buttress our 
will to defeat Fascism; as a war-winning 
factor its achievements are equal: to the 
possession of another Battle Fleet. 


The Future 


EMA has come to stay. What its exact 
( role will be after the war it is hard to say. 

That it will co-operate with Borough 
Councils in the way that has already been 
indicated seems fairly certain. It could render 
still greater help by sponsoring more schools 
and colleges to improve our technical ability 
in the Arts. 


In our view the Council will have to be 
more daring and experimental than it has 
been in the past: more willing, too, to give 
youth a chance. There is a tendency to take 
the advice of people who have had their 
experience in providing culture for a few 
wealthy patrons. These people can have no 
conception of the needs of the new audiences 
that now exist, and their opinions are not 
only valueless but definitely harmful. 


Private enterprise, too, will endeavour to 
smash the Council’s activity. That challenge 
can be dealt with provided the Council acts 
boldly. The Council is spending public 
money in order to satisfy a public demand. It 
is not for them to bear the loss in opening up 
new spheres of activity and then to retire 
gracefully leaving private ‘no-enterprise’ {c 
pick up the profits. 


It is because of the inevitability of this 
clash and the need to strengthen the Council’s 
understanding of the peoples’ needs that we 
suggest the co-option on to the Council of a 
few Trade Union and Co-operative representa- 
tives. Such additions would balance the 
preponderance of professional members which 
it at present features. 


About Ballads 


by Fim Phelan 


r FAIRLY FREQUENT INTERVALS, IN 
ae various literary journals, one comes 

across an article on ‘‘ The passing of 
the ballad” or the ‘‘ Decline of the broad- 
sheet.’”? Generally the articles are well written, 
nostalgic in content, laudatory and sympathetic 
regarding the old song-forms and the old 
writers. 

There is only one thing wrong with them. 
‘They assume, with regret, that the ballad is 
past and dead. Actually it is flourishing to-day 
as it has been for decades past. It may be 
interesting to examine the reasons for this 
strange misinterpretation of fact. I think it 
will be seen that the young commentators on 
literature have been sold, very neatly, a glaring 
and elementary falsehood perpetrated con- 
sciously or unconsciously for purposes of class 
domination. 

Pick up a ‘‘ good”’ text-book of literature 
dated anywhere over the last sixty years or so, 
and turn to ballads. The rule is nearly always 
laid down that ‘‘ a genuine ballad is generally 
anonymous.’ ‘This is a fairly safe guide, as 
far as it goes. Unfortunately, the people who 
tormulated it, and those who have since 
copied it unthinkingly, only grasped one half 
of the proposition they were trying to express. 
‘They noticed the anonymity of the good 
ballads but failed to perceive the reasons for it. 

From that failure date most of the miscon- 
ceptions regarding ballad-lyrics which are 
taught in many English schoolbooks to-day. 
Therefrom, secondarily, derive the nostalgic 
articles deploring the ‘‘ passing ’’ of an art- 
form which is alive and growing in every 
factory from Bethnal Green to Birmingham 
and in every camp from Staines to Stalingrad. 
‘The mediaeval Schoolmen seldom achieved a 
more complete divorce from reality. 

It does not matter, here, whether the people 
who formulated the ‘* Principle ofanonymity ” 
for ballads were ignorant of the facts or 
deliberately evading them. In either case, 
what they were expressing without saying so 
was the rigid class-cleavage in culture which 
began to show itself in England with the 
growth of industrialism. Obviously the mere 
fact of anonymity is no test. Otherwise I 
should only have to write the Forestry Girls 
ballad and print it without signing my name, 
to have a good song. They'don’t come that 
way. 

‘The lecturers on literature and the writers 
of text-books on the subject were really saying 
that in their titne there were plenty of ballads 
by people like Lord Macaulay, Sir Walter 
Scott and similar writers. But it was, perforce 
and tacitly, admitted that these ballads were 
a kind of benevolent descent to folk-level, or 
literary slumming. If you wanted a real 
ballad you had to find something written by 
people with no contacts in good society or 
among publishers. 

Hence the ‘‘ Principle of anonymity ” 
arose. It was a convincing half-truth. Then 
as now Mr. Anon did not publish. He just 
made the ballads. The lords and knights 
never made even a decent imitation. 

Consider Kipling’s Barrack-room Ballads. 
Singularly apropos just now, in any discussion 
of imitation folk-\-:se, these are perhaps the 
most egregiously uauseating fake-ballads ever 
comuitted to paper. Not even the most vivid 
and sympathetic vnagination can picture a 
Kipling ballad being sung in a barrack-room, 
by normal soldiers. (Jf is the nearst one gets, 
but that is not a barrack room “* ballad ’’ and 


‘ 


is generally recited by the platoon sissv 
anyway. 
These alleged barrack-room ballads of 


Kipling’s became swiftly popular with people 
who had money to spend on books, and who 
liked to be assured that large numbers of 
large men with good trigger-fingers loved 
their officers and would go anywhere in the 
world at the word of command. They sold 
some fifty editions. } 

An ordinary volume of verse has in this 
country an average sale of about one thousand 
copies. A populace of fotry-five million people 
can purchase among them one thousand 
copies of the ordinary poet’s work. Not one 
poem, verse, or line in the Kipling ballads 
bears the slightest resemblance to the thought, 
speech or song of the British soldier. They 
sold fifty editions. They were in their heyday 
at the time Macaffery was beginning to be 
known. 

How many people have read Macaffery ? 
Perhaps a few dozen, perhaps a hundred. 
(I have seen it in type-script among soldiers, 
and in pen-scribble often, but never printed.) 
Some 260,000 copies of Kippling’s barrack- 
room ballads have been sold. Probably eight 
times as many people, say two millions, have 
read them. This astonishing difference in 
circulation, between the real and the phoney, 
cannot be explained away by glib phrases 
about taste. When millions of people accept 
an imitation, arid never hear of the geniune 
article, there is always some profound under- 
lying social motive—generally sinister. 

We have a guiding line here. How many 
people have heard Macaffery? Everyone who 
has been in a British, Canadian or Australian 
camp, canteen or barracks in the last sixty-odd 
years. Literally tens of millions ! Now here is 
a circulation that makes the Kipling fifty 
editions look very small beer indeed. Here 
also is part of the reason for the pundits’ ruling 
that “‘ the true ballad is generally anonymous.” 

A ballad is always a human-interest story. 
Its themes are: disastrously bad luck, occupa- 
tional grievance, violent crime, achievement 
against odds—-life and death, love and hate, 
success and failure, persecution and escape, 
always with a personal story. Very often the 
ballad is written by the people in a job for 
the people in a job. A shepherd is drowned, 
a miner killed at the coal-face, a fighter-plane 
wins through, sailors rebel against a bully and 
win, a girl is shot, a highwayman escapes, 
farm-labourers defeat a hectoring squire—- 
and there is a ballad. But it is not in the 
public interest (as conceived by those with 
strong motives for suppressage) that the real 
ballads should get through to the outer world. 
So that men in millions have heard ballads 
like Macaffery or Girls of the city in canteens, but 
the public can only read the Kiplings. 

Macaffery is the ballad of an accidental 
murder, if such a phrase can be used. It tells 
the story of a young fellow who claimed that 
he was being persecuted by his company 
captain. Macaffery decided at last to shoot 
the officer. On a full parade he fires a rifle 
and—-kills the colonel of the regiment. He is 
tried at Liverpool Assizes and hanged (accord- 
ing to the ballad). 

This is a very different story of soldiers 
from, say, Kipling’s man with a grievance who 
practically invites his officer, as a great 
favour, to beat him up. But manifestly it was 
considered better to have the Kipling formula, 
which only calls for the dropping of a few 
aitches and the expression of a philosophy 
compounded of abject complaisance, unthink- 
ing response to orders, and general half- 
wittedness, since this represented the British 
ee as his betters would have liked him to 
De. 

The men that fought at Minden, they was civil— 

puss they was. 

Vever didn’t talk of rights and wrongs. 

But they got it with the toe, 

Same as you will get it---so, 

For interrupting songs.” 


We are a long way, here, from the song 
that was being sung, furtively or defiantly, in 
the barrack-rooms and canteens:— 

... with a loaded rifle I did prepare, 

And I shot my Colonel on the barrack square. 

This is not at all the kind of writing on 
which any decent publisher would be prepared 
to pay a royalty-advance, in spite of its multi- 
million public. The man who wrote Macaffery 
—-and some one man licked the first version 
into shape, seething, growling in hatred and 
sympathy, identifying himself with Macaffery, 
let us not forget—that man had few contacts 
in Mayfair or Fleet Street. The true ballad 
maker, like the successful poacher, does not 
advertise. 

It is not certain whether there ever was an 
actual written ban on Macaffery. But in any 
canteen, for the last half-century, it would 
be whispered round that the song was 
“banned.” In spite of which someone 
generally struck it up, generally about closing- 
time. It is ironical to reflect that if there has 
to be banning of barrack-room songs some of 
the Kipling ballads are eminently eligible, 
since they present a terribly degrading picture 
of what used to be called Prussianism, which 
is of course untrue. One wonders how Sir 
James Grigg has missed this. 

Similar forces are at work on the ballads 
of all the other occupations. Factory ballads 
will be, and are, in the nature of things, about 
events in which the factory people, or some 
individuals regarded as representative, come 
out ontop. No ordinary publisher is interested ; 
he thinks he couldn’t sell them. So the modern 
Kiplings mill out the phoney Songs of the lathe 
or the sickly lays about people who gladly work 
overtime without raising questions about pay 
or conditions. The men that worked at 
Minden, in fact ! : 

The road to the publisher’s office has, for 
long, been reserved for the Macaulays and 
Scotts and Kiplings. Naturally enough. So 
that whenever Macaffery is published it will 
go into the Anon section. As will the ballad 
about the bombing of Coventry and at least 
two about the London Fire Service. One of 
the last-named, called Dishing out the medals, 
is a beauty. It cannot be quoted here, but 
news-readers may recall part of the story, 
some reverberations of which reached the 
national press. Briefly, certain nasty persons 
suggested that the distribution of dangers and 
rewards, in the big London fires, was perfectly 
equitable—some got the danger, some got the 
medals. The authors will be remaining 
anonymous. 

The reasons for the supply of phoney 
ballads may be suinmed upin a few words—— 
ignorance, laziness and venality on the part 
of the professional writers. I can write a 
readable ballad about coal-miners or farm- 
labourers in twenty minutes, but it will be 
spurious. To get the real thing I would have 
to go and live among the boys—which I am 
not prepared to do. The ballad is nearly 
always occupational, and coal-mining is not 
at present my job. 

This is why even sincere writers, however 
sympathetic, can seldom or never achieve a 
ballad. If a writer produced a good ballad it 
would be about the illiteracy of publishers, the 
unnecessary starving while trying to achieve 
print, the publicity rackets, the cliques of 
sissies who keep so many doors closed against 
young and more virile writers, the persecution, 
misrepresentation or blacklisting of the out- 
spoken-—a_ human-interest story about the 
daily job of work like any other ballad. (There 
never has been a writers’ ballad, come to 
think of it !) 

Things have changed, swiftly and recently. 
Many young writers, who tried to make 
ballads about working people and failed, 
have themselves been distributed in army, air- 
force, factory and other service. Some of them 


will be making real ballads now, better ballads 
than have ever been made since Homer’s time. 
Many contributors to this magazine are 
among the number. A ballad is occupational 
gossip, about some striking incident, thrown 
into virile and not-too-highfalutin verse. If 
there happens to be a competent writer in the 
gossip-gathering, we get a good ballad. Think 
of Miles Carpenter, moved by war-need from 
an office desk to a war-factory—and remember 
that Carpenter has always wanted to write 
ballads about factory-people. Or of John 
Pudney, lifted from Fleet Street into the 
R.A.F, Or of many another, switched from 
literary professionalism into the middle of a 
hundred big stories. There will be ballads, 
this war. 


But the best of them will not be published, 
yet. The people who preferred Mulvaney to 
Macaffery, as ballad material, still wield a 
terrifying power of control. From their point 
of view, as from that of their predecessors, 
ballad is always dangerous talk. (Just fancy 
letting the miners sing their own song-stories 
instead of the puerile mush the public has 
been given about coal for the last three years ! 
Dangerous !) So that, although we may see 
some good ballads soon, from the factories and 
the camps and airfields, over the names of 
known good writers, the cream of the crop 
will still be found in the canteens and cafes, 
or if published will find its way into the 
section headed Anon. 


The text-book writers were telling the story 
of victimisation when they laid down the law 
about ballad-authorship. There will be still, 
for a time, a market for the rubbishy mis- 
representations of ordinary people, in emascu- 
late ballad. But there is as much chance of the 
real story being kept down as there was of 
preventing the men in the canteens from singing 


Macaffery. 
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It’s In The Air 


by H. G. Sear 


T REALLY is! DESPITE THE WEARIED 
] jeremiads to which Mr. Ernest Newman 

is accustoming us in the Sunday Times, a 
freer, more real, more creative outlook for 
music is in the air. Would it were down to 
earth, but for the moment we must be satis- 
fied with putting positive ideas into practice 
as and when we can. Out of our efforts new 
ideas will rise, surprising us and even him. 

But let us first examine the matter of Mr. 
Newman’s discontent. I need only bother 
myself with one of his articles. In this he 
expressed the opinion that Sir Thomas 
Beecham ‘‘ would be the last of those brilliant 
individualists to whom music in this country 
owes almost all it is, such as it is.” Such as it 
is! Soon the State will be taking a hand in 
the game of music and then we shall see what 
a mess it will make. ‘‘ Nobody in high political 


circles,” says Mr. Newman, ‘‘ seems to have 
the smallest understanding of music.’? But 
whose fault can that be, I wonder? And 


does the State consist only of high political 
circles ? Is not Mr. Newman himself part of 
the State and has he done his whole duty ? 
For right there is the weak spot. 

He really does see the State as a com- 
paratively small political circle. And in 
exactly the same way he sees his beloved art 
as a small musical circle. At this historical 
moment he may be right in both instances. 
And he may very well be to blame for the fact 
that it is so. For it is plain that nobody in 
high musical circles appears to have the 
smallest understanding of politics. The State 
cares as little for Britten and Newman and 
Bax as they appear to care about the State. 

He visualises the ‘‘ appointment” of 
officials, of a Ministry of Arts, a bureaucracy 
of ignoramuses, the result of whose labours 
for music will be fatal, and, what is more to 
Mr. Newman’s palate, comical. Well, what 
can he expect in a State in which composers 
spin music for small circles and critics write 
perfunctory notices that are forgotten in 
twenty-four hours ? Suppose a Ministry were 
set up, it would not be because of our com- 
posers and critics but because there is a dim 
feeling that in the breasts of the British people 
music is astir; not perhaps the music of Bloch 
or Sibelius and certainly not the fine standards 
of Mr. Newman, but music, nevertheless. We 
sing. We play. Our native notes are not 
robust as they might be. Our musical health 
has been handed over to quacks. We are 
fooled by commercial interests that prefer our 
tastes to remain static. But we sing. We play. 
Our composers, our critics turn aside in disgust 
and take to entertaining each other. They 
complain but they don’t create. What a 
dereliction of civic duty is there ! 

Whoever heard of composers and critics 
getting together to thrash out this sorry state 
of affairs? No, they must preserve their 
precious individuality, refine it, distil its 
into vapours. The last of the brilliant 
individualists to whom music in this country 
owes all it is, such as it is! Mr. Newman’s 
sentence; my italics. But orchestral players, 
mere tradesmen to be sure, have to put their 
heads together for their very bread, as the 
history of the L.P.O. shows. Individualists 
did little enough for them. 

Why, when a commission was set up to 
examine the copyright laws on which com- 
posers depend for their bread, there were 
publishers, an artist or so, an author, but no 
composer in that august body; and Mr. 
William Boosey was able blandly to declare 
that no name of importance was omitted 


é 


except that of TI’. P. O’Connor who unfortun- 
ately was defunct. No, politics is not the 
business of composers and critics. It is a 
thing, not even a nice thing, perpetrated by 
floundering bureaucrats, appointed by some- 
one or other. ‘*‘ What is it in the English 
mind,”’ inquires Mr. Newman, ‘‘ that makes 
otherwise competent men talk as they do 
about music in the obscurantist way they 
do?” Precisely the same thing, Mr. Newman, 
that makes otherwise competent critics talk 
in an obscurantist way about the English 
mind, and the State, and politics, which last, 
after all, is the stuff of life in the broad sense 
of the word. 

If our musicians and critics fear the inter- 
ference of the State, they need only make up 
their minds what the State is and the remedy 
will be in their own hands. Mr. Newman 
makes it quite plain that as an individual he 
is not to be trusted. He and his high musical 
circle will have to descend into the conference 
chamber, pool their wits, compare their aims, 
take stock of their economic as well as their 
aesthetic condition. That might mean leaving 
the seductions of his suburban study and 
pitting his wits against his peers instead of a 
public which he seems to despise. 

Meanwhile although the great general 
public have some distance to go before they 
catch up with Mr. Newman, they are on their 
way. Not individuals, but associated citizens 
are taking symphony orchestras into factories 
to audiences that have never beheld the 
thrilling sight of a full orchestra in full flight. 
Such audiences find that they like Beethoven 
and even Delius. They owe nothing to Mr. 
Newman, to the like of whom, indeed, the 
doleful situation in which he finds music is 
largely due. Not individuals, but associated 
citizens are taking audiences into common 
auditoriums, where ordinary citizens thrill to 
their music. Were our brilliant individualists 
doing their job properly, they would be there 
too. If they will get together, these composers, 
if they will discuss their music together, 
making sure what they are aiming at and 
whom; if they will take a hint from Mr. 
Newman and a wink from their public; if 
they will inform critics just what they are up to 
instead of leaving musical metaphysicians to 
guess; if they will get the critics into the arena, 
demonstrating their work instead of damning 
it; then the musical health of the nation will 
improve. By that time, and not till then, a 
Ministry of Arts will be necessary, but it will 
be the instrument of an awakened, not a 
cheated, people, of whom one may very well 
be Mr. Newman. 

But let us turn to more positive aspects of 
musical thought. Some of these are to be 
found in what, in the ordinary way would 
be a most unlikely source—a Year Book.* 
A new Year Book, to be sure; bearing the 
sub-title, Music of Our Time. Amid some of 
the most progressive criticism that I have 
ever seen in musical literature, stands an 
essay, Music and Adult Education, by Mr. 
W. H. Mellers. I have had my eye on this 
writer for some time now. He has the 
temerity to deal with composers as if they 
were men; Copland and Blitzstein win his 
respect because they actually compose good 
music for men, ordinary men. This may be 
incomprehensible to readers of the Sunday 
Times, but it is of importance here. 

I must tell you that Mr. Mellers’ own job 
is Adult Education; and I judge that his 
opinions are based on work wiih people and 
not merely on work in the study. He argues 
that in a healthy society all music is con- 
temporary music because it should be man’s 
creativity finding fruition in sound. You 
cannot have such a situation except when the 


*Hinrichsen’s Year Book, 1944, Music of Our Time. 
Hinrichsen’s Edition, Ltd., 12/6. 


quality of social life is vital enough to produce 
a relatively distinguished popular music so 
that there is no uneasy barricr between art 
music and the music of the people, between 
professional and amateur. He does not con- 
cern himself exclusively with music as a fine 
art, as Mr. Newman does. To a people the 
practice of music is more vital than the study 
of music however scholarly; for very clearly 
music is in the people whether it issues from 
them in the shape of jazz or folksong. Says 
Mr. Mellers: ‘‘ It is not the main point to say 
. . that come what may, ‘ music must go 
on’; what matters is the creation of minds 
and sensibilities whereby music—as one of the 
symbols of civilisation—will be; because in the 
Jong run we shall not have any music unless 
musicians are men and men musicians.”’ 


What has Mr. Mellers done about it? 
Contemporary music is man’s creativity 


finding fruition in music, says he. Very well 
then, let us put it to the test. He organises 
concerts of the music of our time, at which 
the composers are present. Composer and 
audience can argue it out. Good for the 
audience? Assuredly; and good for the 
composer too. And then, because he believes 
that the hot-house cultivation of the last few 
decades has been concentrating attention 
exclusively on works of the Bach-Rachmaninoff 
period, alongside his contemporary he gives 
programmes of music by the troubadours, by 
Byrd, Monteverdi, Dowland. His experi- 
ments have awakened curiosity, stimulated 
inquiry, and so far must be judged a success. 

Now his department of Adult Education 
makes plain certain deficiencies. The musical 
vocabulary of Byrd, or of the troubadours, is 
fundamentally different from that of Beethoven 
or Handel. It is easier to implant basic ideas in 
the child mind than in the adult mind. And on 
this point, in an essay on Elementary Musical 
Education, Mr. H. Watson Shaw enlarges. 
The only rudimentary musical training avail- 
able to the public as a whole is provided in our 
elementary schools. And here is Mr. Shaw’s 
main contribution. It is not so much the 
teaching that is wrong but what is taught; 
the essential musical system. Recall the 
hours spent on the modulator. Up and 
down the scale we sang: Doh, ray, me fah, 
soh, lah, te, doh. In the fast prison of the 
major and minor scales; keys unknown before 
Purcell or after Elgar. ‘‘ Such an insistence,”’ 
says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ makes the music of Byrd 
and Debussy alike sound odd.” He argues that 
it is as easy, and as interesting, to familiarise 
children with the modal system which is the 


‘open sesame” to the early part of our 
musical heritage; or with the whole tone or 
indeed any other scale, which is the key to the 
school of Debussy or of Bartok or Schoenberg. 
Were this done, it would put an end to the 
widespread objection that ‘‘ modern music 
sounds so weird.” For our composers have a 
prodigious technique and a share of genius. 
It is their public that is illiterate. You will 
have noted, of course, that Mr. Shaw, too, 
regards music as living tissue rather than fine art. 

Several writers in the Year Book have 
independently commented on the present-day 
concentration on orchestral music, to the 
exclusion of song or piano music or chamber 
music. It is a narrowing and therefore 
deplorable situation. Posed chiefly by box- 
office considerations, it is part of an inevitable 
commercial process, the object of which is to 
keep musical standards static. And yet, as 
Solomon proved, somewhat to his astonish- 
ment, there is an appetite for piano music in 
our factories; and as CEMA knows, ordinary 
people, who can derive pleasure from Wagner 
or Dvorak, can also find delight in chamber 
music. 

And now the point of all this. Musicians 
who work amongst people, critics who are 
concerned with music as a practice rather than 
as an aesthetic, find that a thorough over- 
hauling of our educational system is impera- 
tive. Even Mr. Ralph Hill, musical editor of 
Radio Times, and Mr. Newman’s deputy in the 
Sunday Times, declares that ‘‘the sooner 
music is dissociated from commercialism and 
is exploited solely to and for cultural ends 
the better for all of us who treat music 
seriously and not merely as a background to 
small-talk.’”’ The better for Mr. Newman, 
too, you see. 

These are matters political, not musical 
only, for collective not individual delibera- 
tion. We can’t move in any direction and 
yet keep free of political issues; not even by 
expressing our contempt for ministries and 
bureaucracies. We need our Mellers and 
Shaws and Newmans as citizens as well as 
critics. Let them get together as citizens and 
figure it out. ‘Then there will be no such 
confessions of defeat as Mr. Newman’s final 
question: 

And how could the type of mind—a mind that 
sits complacently entrneched in every department 
of our executive and administrative life—be 
entrusted with the delicate job of appointing the 
right sort of people to run a Ministry of Art? 

Now why docs Mr. Newman ask that ? 
Obviously it is nothing to do with him. 
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Geoffrey 
Chaucer : 
by Arnold Rattenbury 


HAUCER WAS BORN, AS NEAR AS WE 
( can tell, in 1340 and would have been 

a kid of eight at the time of the Black 
Death, a young man of twenty when John 
Ball began his agitational programme, middle- 
aged when Wat Tyler was murdered in 
Smithfield, and just about putting the finishing 
touches to Troylus and Cryseyde when the Royal 
gang broke its terror loose all over England. 
So his life extended well on either side of those 
few days in the Summer of 1381 when the 
power of England was shaken so hard by her 
Commons that it almost fell out of the hands 
of that particular ruling class for good. But 
from a reading of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
you would never guess that the Knight had 
probably (in a quiet way) been in on the 
Revolt, or that the Monk’s monastery might 
have been burned, or that the Lord of the 
Manor went short of labour on his lands, or 
that the Priest might be a political agitator. 
Why not ? 

First, Chaucer lived in London, and Lon- 
doners, who were not John Ball’s idea of an 
audience, could have known comparatively 
little of the vast peasant organisation that was 
being worked into such efficient existence. 
They mighthaveknown ofcountry workers that: 

If their masters reprove them for bad service, or 
offer to pay them for the said service according to the 


form of the said Statutes they fly and run suddenly 


away out of their services and out of their own 
country, from county to county and from town to 
town, in strange places unknown to their suid 
masters. ! 
But such knowledge was not the immediate 
thing to them that it was to provincials. 
(There were plenty of cases of similar, even 
more organised, unionising among London 
workers—the Shearmen for instance, who 
*“ were wont to enter into conspiracy that no 
one amongst them should work or serve his 
master, until the said master or man had come 
to an agreement.”’ But even the Court, better 
informed than anyone else but the Revolters 
themselves, were taken by surprise at the 
thoroughness and seriousness of the threat to 
their power.) ‘There must have been periods 
of considerable unrest in the city, but possibly 
not much more than was explicable as the 
after-effects of the Black Death: the language 
of the opening to the Statute of Labourers (1349) 
seems to imply very much that this kind of 
explanation went down, and that there was 
little fear of actual revolt. It reads: 

, because a great part of the people, and 
especially of workmen and servants, late died of the 
pestilence, many seeing the necessity of masters, and 
the great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless 
they may receive excessive wages, and some willing to 
beg in idleness than by labour to get their living... . 

Looking back on that time now, it is easier 
to see what happened, how these uneducated 
peasants were able virtually to capture 
London without opposition, how, with their 
leaders killed (and even the leaders could 
hardly have known what was happening), 
they were dispersed so quickly, and how, 
after the separate risings right across England, 
such power never rose again. Part, at least, of 
the Peasantry was as much in advance of its 
times and its fellows in the Revolt, the 
Merchants*, as later the Levellers were to be 
in advance of Cromwell. Yet it was the 
Merchants, like Cromwell, who made the 
time, as there was no simple Industrial Class. The 
Tndustrialist was still his own trader; but capital was 
predominantly mercantile. Whenever I refer to the 


Merchants in this article, it is the general Mercantile- 
fudustrial set-up that [ mean. 


The Poet 
im Society 


grade, who as soon as they had what they 
wanted withdrew their support from the 
Peasantry and left it leaderless in somebody 
else’s territory. But it was this Merchants’ 
support which had simplified for them the 
entry into London. 

Perhaps the way in which the political 
differences between these two groups inside 
the Revolt is most clearly expressed is through 
the two religious heresies represented by Ball 
and Wycliffe. Ball wanted complete equality 
(When Adam delve and Eve span, who was 
then the gentleman ?), the ending of Church 
property interests and the division of land 
amongst the Commons: Ball, you see, was 
way ahead of the possible, modern even to-day. 
Wycliffe also attacked the property interests 
of the Church, not from any ideal conception 
of general equality, but because its monopoly 
powers were was a halter round the neck of all 
traders. 

Chaucer, whose father was a vintner, was by 
birth and upbringing forced into contact with 
this second heresy. He was himself a knight, 
and the knights through their land-holdings 
were amongst the main traders. By profession, 
though, he was of the Court. His various jobs 
as diplomat, spy, soldier, controller of cus- 
toms (here was a clash with his own class), 
were all the jobs of a Court employee. So you 
would expect the Merchant-Court clash to 
ring through Chaucer’s writing. There is a 
certain easy tendency on the part of left-wing 
“critics to say that Chaucer was reactionary, 
because, living through the days of the Revolt, 
he never mentions it. Notably, H. Fagan does 
this, giving him one sentence—and that a 
sentence of blind fury—in his Nine Days That 
Shook England—otherwise the best book by 
far on this period. I would stress that it is 
fantastic to expect reflections of the Peasant- 
Baron clash to appear in Chaucer’s work. It 
took place, in the main, outside London, and, 
except as I shall show later, outside his own 
interests. But the Merchant-Court clash, yes. 
You would expect that, and you find it, 
everywhere. 

The position of a poet who was still relying, 
in part at least, on a system of Court patronage 
was obviously difficult at such a period of social 
upheaval. (John of Gaunt, one of the most 
brutal and powerful men at Richard’s Court, 
was almost certainly a patron to Chaucer). 
Just how difficult it was, can be seen in clear 
detail by looking at one very simple set of 
facts, the then publishing racket. 

Chaucer lived, of course, before the inven- 
tion of the printing press; and all circulation 
of books depended upon the professional 
copiers of his day, as to-day it depends upon 

the publishers. A poet would take his manu- 
script to a copier, who would then do for 
him, free of charge but in exchange for the 
manuscript, a limited number of illuminated 
copies, a kind of de luxe edition. These the 
poet would hike off to Court. He would 
inscribe them to noblemen from whom he 
would receive a reward suitably adjusted to 
the importance of the work. This was where 
the cash came in from the poet’s point of view, 
and was the only cash he would ever make out 
of his manuscript. But the copier had made 
nothing so far. He would put on show a 
cheaper, unilluminated set of copies at his 
own store and whatever price he could get 
for these would be the payment for his end of 
the deal. It was, in fact, an enviably simple 
arrangement for all concerned. 

But there is one obvious disadvantage from 
the start. Like it or lump it, the poet had to 
write for two audiences at once. If he were to 


write for the Court only, he would never get 
a copier to work for him, for it would have 
been as difficult to sell court-appeal to the 
Merchants of London at that time as it is to 


sell Phyllis Dixey to the Public Morality 
Council to-day; and the Merchants were the 
copier’s only market. But it was equally 
impossible for the poet to write merchant-stuff 
when his market was the Court. 

What, one wonders, would the Apocalyptics 
or any of Mr. Read’s Travelling Circus—who 
have not even one audience—be doing now, 
were they faced with two audiences, politically 
touch-and-go, no choice between them and 
no bones about it, with a revolution on the 
doorstep and no time for moaning ? Probably 
they would have packed off to a monastery 
to write up minutes for a Bishop as this was 
about the only safe place for a funked writer 
in those days. 

Chaucer’s first writings were strongly 
influenced by the France in which he had been 
fighting and spying, and by the Court that 
employed him, which culturally at any rate 
was a little France in itself. The Boke of the 
Duchesse which he wrote in 1369, apart from 
the fact that it is an allegory on the death of 


John of Gaunt’s first wife and therefore largely 


for Court circulation, is little more than a 
restatement of the chivalry-in-love theme that 
was heart and centre of the nobility’s moral 
code; and of The Romaunt of the Rose, in which 
he probably had at least a translator’s hand, 
the same can be said. To me, at any rate, 
there’s nothing much more in these than 
technical dexterity, experimentalism, the 
usual clap-trap of a writer’s beginnings. He 
hasn’t only taken over the moral code and the 
manner, but the exact metre—sheer copy- 
book. 

But the moral code of the nobility, a code 
that went with picking out an opponent in 
battle and then fighting him with a set of 
rules. as intricate and inflexible as the rules 
for playing chess, was far from the moral 
code of the Merchants, whose only gains had 
to be made by breaking rules that stood in the 
way of success.* If the nobles lived by chess, 
then these others lived by a magnified, ruthless 
kind of catch-as-catch-can. And the chivalry- 


* Despite all the guild regulations, and the Merchants 
kept strictly to guild working, money was becoming more 
and more the sole criterion. And, on the other side, 
although Edward the Third had broken pretty near every 
rule imaginable in creation at the beginning of the 
century, he remains one of the typical figures of the 
chivalrous code. 


in-love stuff was no use to them: you might 
not get the girl that way, and you had to get 
the girl for you were up-and-coming and the 
world had to see it. 

It is in the clash between these two moral 
codes that Chaucer so carefully and com- 
pletely mirrors the Merchant-Court clash 
that was back of the nine days that shook 
England. You see it first when you see him 
breaking away from the accepted (octosyllabic 
couplet) verse form he had been using earlier; 
and you see it most clearly in The Parlement of 
Foules (Birds) and Troylus and Cryseyde. 

The story on which he based Troylus and 
Cryseyde had been used many times before 
Chaucer caught up with it; and he probably 
worked from Boccaccio’s version. But what is 
interesting is not that he was one. n a list of 
names to do a version, but the way in which 
his version differed from others by the inclusion 
of Pandarus. There seems, on the face of it, 
to be very little reason for the introduction of 
such a large character except as a foil for 
Troylus’s soliloquies. But Cryseyde has her 
foils, and they are a comfortable, manageably 
small size. This Pandarus is colossal and 
constantly looks like picking up the plot and 
running off with it. Why? Superficially, 
because Chaucer had to sell to the Merchant 
as well as the Court; but more adequately, I 
think, because no Troylus existed for Chaucer 
except within swiping distance of some 
Pandarus, because one is the Nobleman and 
the other the Merchant, and because they 
were both strong, opposed, parts inside himself 
and his society. To write one up without the 
other was to falsify his picture of real people, 
both personal and social. That is why 
Cryseyde, despite all her pathos (which is 
part of Chaucer’s psychological realism) is 
displaced from the romantic centre of the 
story where Boccaccio had her. Hazlitt’s 
description of her writes her down on to 
about the dullest level possible—‘‘ A grave, 
sober, considerate personage, who has an eye 
to her character, her interest, and her pleas- 
ure.” The poem might almost have been 
called Troylus and Pandarus. 

If it will stress still further my point about 
the inclusion of Pandarus—whether  con- 
sciously or sub-consciously on Chaucer’s part 
seems to me irrelevant—notice how Shakes: 
peare handled the character in his play two 
centuries later. As Hazlitt says, he now 
*“ has ‘a stamp exclusive and professional ’: 
he wears the badge of his trade: he is a 
regular knight of the game.” But there was 
none of the pimp in Chaucer’s Pandarus—or 
rather, it was there, but not as the main 
facet of his character, for when Troylus is all 
chivalry and tears at the loss of his true love, 
Pandarus’s injunction to go down into the 
street and pick up the next one that comes 
along, is not just fun but the Merchant-Court 
moral codes screaming at each other, 
Chaucer making such real reportage about his 
times that he has lived through six cénturies 
to epitomise them for us. 

The whole argument—both sides, for 
Chaucer never shows his hand—between the 
two codes is stated flatly in the Parlement of 
Foules, where all the birds of the air gather in 
congregation to say their piece on marriage. 
The poem boils down at the end to a straight 
antithetical statement between them; and 
is not, as the Oxford Companion to English 
Literature claims, ‘‘ noteworthy for its descrip- 
tive catalogue of trees and birds ” so much as. 
for being such an exact and precise statement 
of class antagonism. 

But here we hit on Chaucer’s own political 
position. Although the antagonism is stated 
between these birds, and although Troylus. 
and Pandarus stand such poles apart, there is 
no suggestion in either poem that the solution 
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The Colonel’s Friends Drop In 
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HEN THE PLANE DIVED FOR THE FIRST 
WV time I had just saluted the colonel 

who was perched on his white horse, 
and I was in a bad mood about it. He looked 
so damned arrogant and superior exercising 
the well-groomed brute for the hunt the 
following Saturday, and the horse seemed as 
proud as his master, lifting his knees high 
and tossing his white mane effeminately, 
conscious of his splendid looks. While I 
saluted I contrasted with my own mucky 
battledress the dove-grey elegance of the 
colonel’s breeches, the gleaming horse-chestnut 
brilliance of his riding boots, the immaculate 
cut of his khaki and crimson tunic. The pair 
of us epitomised society. And increasing the 
disparity was the fact that while he was 
cantering round the countryside looking like 
an advertisement for somebody’s Port, I was 
going to duty as usual after a twelve-hour 
guard. I knew he would have been the first 
to tell me there was a war on. 

Then the machine-gun bullets started to 
stitch deeply, pock-pock-pock, across the 
green velvet of the lawn in front of the big 
house, reminding us both, in case we had 
forgotten, that there was a war on. I threw 
myself down rapidly with my nose to the 
cinder-path and my shoulder to the corrugated 
iron fence, and reflected inconsequentially 
that wherever the Army goes it leaves a 
disreputable trail of cinders, corrugated iron, 
and tin cans. 

The plane screamed away and in the 
distance I heard it whine into a tight turn. I 
knew it was coming back at us so I pressed 
closer in to the fence, watching from my 
comparative refuge the antics of the rearing, 
panic-stricken horse, and I saw enacted a 
scene that took me back instantly to the night 
when Mosley spoke at our Civic Hall. The 
picture was so completely similar to the one 
my mind photographed five years previously 
that the two fitted like a positive and a 
negative print of the same event. The whole 
sequence of happenings flashed across the 
camera-aperture of my brain. It was like 
seeing again a film seen long ago. 

It was a peaceful evening, soft and warm 
like a summer’s day, the blue sky streaked with 
gold. In Fitzroy Square three thousand 
people of our town stood quietly shoulder-to- 
shoulder demonstrating by their presence 
alone their disapproval of Hitler and _ his 
English friends. 

At the foot of the War Memorial, by the 
car park, and by the public conveniences, 
speakers hoarsely expounded the lessons of 
China, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, and Czecho- 
Slovakia; patiently explained and re-explained 
the significance of black shirts, gauntlets and 
jack-boots. But it was a fine evening, the 
people were peaceful people, and, while they 
disapproved, they partly disbelieved the 
speakers. Things were not as bad as that. 
There were some, true, who looked apprehen- 
sively beyond the jagged, smoke-blackened 
city skyline as though they heard the rumble 
of distant guns. But for the most part they 
were content to stand quietly disapproving. 

The entrance of the police, riding and 
marching behind the Chief Constable on his 
great white horse, was impressive in that little 
square. As they came in from the High Street 
the hollow echo of hooves filled the square, 
and the menace of the sound communicated 
itself to the crowds so that they swayed and 
murmured and rustled like a field of dry 
barley in the wind. Only the bronze soldier 
on his memorial pedestal remained motion- 
less, his sightless eyes lifted perpetually in hope 
to the skies. 
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The blackshirts came then, coach-loads of 
them, and the police formed a cordon round 
them and our Civic Hall. The Chief Con- 
stable cantered round imperiously giving 
orders here, driving the scum back theré. 
With his permanent sneer, and black eyes 
flashing against the waxen pink-and-white of 
his smooth cheeks, he was the picture of 
confidence and_ self-assurance. The easy 
arrogance of the man who had put down the 
razor gangs was matched by that of his horse 
who minced and pranced fearlessly through 
the hostile groups. 

When Mosley stepped from his gleaming car, 
and a ripple of anger ran through the people, 
the Chief Constable’s clean-shaven face 
flushed. ‘‘ Scum !”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll give them 
demonstrate,”’ and pulling hard on the bit he 
wheeled the horse heavily against those 
nearest to him, driving them fearfully back- 
wards away from the flashing hooves. 

For half an hour there was silence except 
for the speakers’ voices carried impotently 
away on the breeze that sprang up as the sun 
began to disappear. The people were watching 
the drawn-up columns of police in silence, 
curiously. It was the sileace, the inaction, that 
made the police, many of them young, so 
uncomfortable. To cover their discomfort 
they laughed and joked with each other, but 
their laughter was forced and they remained 
uncomfortable. At the end of half an hour 
the silence and the waiting came to a sudden 
end with a disturbance high up on the wide 
steps of the hall. From the interior a man 
came running, bent low, hatless, his jacket 
flying and his collar and tie awry. As he 
began to run down towards the crowd every 
eye turned in his direction. The Chief 
Constable shouting ‘‘ Hold him, hold him ! ” 
galloped towards the foot of the steps, but the 
thin line of police was helpless when the mob 
surged forward, instinctively opening an 
avenue of escape for the fleeing man. In a 
moment he was swallowed in the crowd, and 
the police, sheepish before the anger of their 
chief, drew their batons. 

At the far side of the square by the War 
Memorial the man who had come from the 
hall was pushed on to a rough platform. He 
stood there breathing heavily like an animal 
captured and penned unwillingly. There 
were tears in his eyes and his face was streaked 
with blood. He was biting his lower lip to 
keep it still. In spite of his dishevelled con- 
dition it was obvious that his clothes were 
good. At last he spoke. 

*“T have never spoken before, never been 
to a meeting before, I am a business man in 
this town, I have my business, and politics 
aren’t my business. Or they weren’t.” He 
paused for breath. His face, except for the 
blood, was white, and he spoke quickly as 
though he were afraid he would not be 
allowed to finish. 

““T came here to-night because I wanted to 
hear what Mosley would do for business men 
like me. He said nothing except ‘ Britain for 
the British,’ and then a man got up and 
asked if he didn’t mean Britain for the 
Prussians. Do you know what they did to 
him?” Quivering with anger at the memory 
the man turned and pointed at the hall with 
unconscious oratory. 

“They threw him down from the gallery 
to the ground floor. ‘There was a woman with 
him. She screamed. They got hold of her 
and ripped her blouse off and carried her 
away screaming. I got up and asked if this 
was the Britain the British were going to get. 
Before I properly opened my mouth they had 
hold of me, dragging me out into the corridor. 


There they beat me with their fists and threw. 
me down the stairs while the police looked on. 
They even tried to arrest me. Me! Not 
them ! Whose side are the police on?” 

The Chief Constable answered his question 
for him. At the inquiry afterwards he frankly 
admitted his membersbip of the Anglo- 
German Fellowship, but in those days a thing 
like that need not be concealed. He was in 
good company. One of the magistrates who 
acquitted him said the point had no relevance. 
He belonged to the Link himself. But I 
thought it was relevant. To me it was the 
explanation of the otherwise senseless action 
of the Chief Constable in charging the 
defenceless crowd. A wave of his white gloved 
hand and the horses were in amongst the 
people who went down like ninepins. 

I saw an old man with a shrivelled, wrinkled 
face and thin leathery neck protruding from 
his khaki shirt collar like the head of a tortoise 
from its shell. His old blue eyes were fixed 
attentively, unfocussing, at some distant point 
behind the speaker, and he did not see or hear 
the horses until the white one struck him on 
the shoulder. The old man was lying on his 
back motionless when the horse’s fore-feet 
came down heavily, one shoe clanging loudly 
on the pavement, the other pressing silently 
on the thin chest inside the khaki shirt. A 
narrow spurt of blood spouted up from the 
old man’s mouth as though there were a 
syringe concealed there. His vacant blue eyes 
stared directly up at the horse’s head above 
him, and a gob of foam dropped from the 
horse’s mouth to mingle with the blood on the 
pavement. The white foam looked very white 
against the crimson of the blood. 

Then the really surprising thing happened. 
A little fellow darted from the motionless, 
horrified group, and all I saw was his squat, . 
broad shoulders as he bent down under the 
horse’s belly. What he did was not clear, 
except that he took hold of one of the beast’s 
fetlocks, and to everyone’s astonishment horse 
and rider toppled slowly to the ground. The 
fall seemed to take a long time, and when the 
crash came, shaking the earth, the little 
fellow had gone. I suppose it was some trick 
learned in some distant corner of the earth 
where it is commonplace, but seen in Fitzroy 
Square it was so surprising that it stuck in my 
mind more than the old man coughing blood. 
It might not have happened, but the proof 
was there; the Chief Constable moaning 
with a broken collar bone, and the horse with 
his angular legs threshing wildly in an effort 
to rise from the smooth asphalt. 

This was the scene I saw again on the lawn 
in front of the big house five years later. 
Similar, but different, as always when history 
is said to repeat itself. Now there was no old 
man, and the Chief Constable was wearing 
the uniform of a colonel in our county regi- 
ment. But the horse was the same. 

When the plane made its second run the 
horse panicked before the heavy, ripping 
bullets, just as the people had panicked before 
his flashing hooves five years before. From 
my viewpoint in the cinders I saw the shock 
plainly as the heavy, speeding metal hit horse 
and rider. For an instant they stood motion- 
less on the grass, outlined against the blue 
morning sky, before they heeled over and 
crashed to the ground. 

But this time I never expected them to get 
up. The threshing of the horse’s legs stopped 
abruptly, and the highly-polished riding boot 
protruding from below the horse’s white belly 
never twitched. 

The plane had gone and the sun still shone. 
The sky was still blue. I dug my fingers into 
the cinders so that the dirt filled my nails. I 
loved the cinders because I could still feel 
them. T could not love them if I did not feel 
them. As I got up I laughed and- talked to 


(Continued on paze 18) 


Synge Country Setting 
by Leslie Datken 


** God send ye luck, surr, 
but would ye have ery an auld shirt to spare, surr, 
for me father’s bosom’s bare, surr”. . . 


In his face of walnut stain 

the tinker’s child had eyes of coke. 

Tying his greyhound to a painted spoke, j 
with newly-caught hare, hazel-hidden, the Dad. 


(** Be Chrisht, man, tis hardy wither we’re havin— 
if it duzent rain 
them Rooshians will be dartin forwarrd again.”’) 


Watching the foxy morning stalk into the valley 

we thought ourselves in some neolithic world 

where Ossian and Mac Alpurn argued against thrush-song 
on the To-be-or-not-to-be 

of proud paganisn versus Christianity. 


(‘‘ Aw but that fella Stallyin’s a power of a man,” _ 
drawled the ditcher, defiantly, pressing plug into his pipe.) 


Indeed, o-boys-o-boys, but that was the sweet weekend, avic. 

The log-crackle of it, the haysmells and honeydew of it ! 

Our great-breasted Sugarloaf rearing its stiffened nipple 

into the Wicklow sky with a nip in it: 

the early blackberry weighing down each spray 

with the hanging of big udders: ripeness everywhere: 

_ sheep-men and sheep-dogs rounding up the last stray 

yow for the Bray fair a-Tuesda: feather me no featherbeds 

alanna ! Weather me no wethers. Yow or wether, tis all one. 

Tis all equals, doubles or quites: coffins or quilts, 

Tis the Great Glen as against the Great Wen. 

_ Brenn-gun me no men here 

for the beauty is mute, the glory is vacuum 

is bark and bleat and beer and berry. 

Season of lists and mellow marrows. 

Corn in the haggard and titlarks in the bracken, O! 

And, stampeding to bleed, for feed, the rowan-harvest, 

stripping the generous mountain-ash, and the villaindark 
sloes, 

a partisan band of missel-thrushes. Alight, alight on every 
thorny bush, 

fairy-tree or din-a-dairy tree, churring and jurring, 

and rachety-rasping all over the glen, surr, 

and into the turf-shed itself, on the deltf, surr, 

pterodactyls in our biteen of garden where ; 

against a blue-cold skyline, our game little budleia 

swings its limp and rusty budgeens at the iron roof. 


Now all is ending: 

the impending homeward downhill wending _ 

by bog-scarred switchbacking road-mending of a road 
once so flat and soft to foot they called it Featherbed 

but now all its springs dust; bust and broken. 

A token is red hanky flapping 

and yapping of turf-cutters slapping their thighs 

as the tea-smell in billycans, overwhelming the heatherlands, 
ousts tractors and bogies and wickerworked creels. 


O what a loop-the-loop swoop a-droop 

down into the brown town onto the squat flat 
and home, wind-drunk, to ruminate 

till late, into the grate, empty, on the mat. 


““God send ye luck, suri 
but would ye have ery an auld shirt to spare, surr, 
for me father’s bosom’s bare, surr... .” 


London Philharmonic 


by Miles Carpenter 


This week is music in the city; 

Workmen with woodwind, craftsmen with brass, skilled 
strings 

Making sounds together for the people. 


Hear the pert flutes playing a cheeky march, 
Fiddles to thrill you, trumpets to summon you, 
And the glorious horns to warm your marrow. 
Music to make you laugh and sing and weep. 


Here are no hatted highbrows tooting to themselves 
Strange sounds, but Tom and Bob and Dick, 

Your mate at the bench or neighbour at the gate, 
Engineers whose tools are gut or wood or brass, 
Engineers of human feeling, 

Squeezing the music from the wealth of man 

To make us rich. So listen while you can, 

Soon we shall need this richness and our deeds 

Will ring like symphonies. 


Seedtime and Harvest 
by Fack Beeching 


Centuries since they parcelled out our country, 
Mapped it, drew boundaries, riveted heavy manacles 
On the conquered, and gave his victor tilth and pasture. 


Perhaps there was a time when men were patient, saying 
The ancient battle will never be fought again. 
Someone is always robbed, someone has to be conquered. 


But the land is permanent, gripping like wife and child, 

A faithful lover, renewing herself in winter 

That children’s happy limbs may grow from the dust of 
the dead. 


The dispossessed, the men who dwell without sunlight 

Have seen the land through iron gates, and sometimes in 
cities 

Glimpsed grass leaves growing brightly between the paving 
stones. 


Even the city bred heart knows of its dispossession. 
Fingers remember ploughtime, yellow, fecund wheatfields, 
The joy of encompassing and the sunset labour. 


The ancient battle will never be fought again, — 
But men whose only property is in their chains, whose 


patience ; 
Has been worn down by time, may come to claim their 


harvest. 
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Directing “Unele Harry” 


by Michael Redgrave 


It is a saying among theatre people that 
with a well directed play it is the actors who 
get the notices. Uncle Harry, however, has 
received rare praise both for its acting and 
direction wherever it has been presented. As 


leading actor and co-director Michael 


Redgrave, shown here in the title role, 


scored a double success. 


is HO IS THOMAS JOB?” SO MANY 
WV people ask this that perhaps it is 
as well to state that to the best of 
my knowledge he is a Welshman, at one time 
a schoolmaster in Wales, who for the past 
twenty years has graced and kept warm the 
chair of drama in various American universi- 
ties. It is by that much the less surprising 
that Uncle Harry should be hailed for what in 
its kind it is: a masterpiece of construction. 

But, rare as well-constructed plays are, its 
success is due, one supposes, to something 
more than that. It is true that that most 
astute New York critic, John Mason Brown, 
who has seen both the American and English 
productions, attributes its success above all to 
its ingenuity, which is like that of a Torque- 
mada puzzle, or a well-built machine, or, as 
he says, ‘‘ Algebra in wigs.”’ Its ingenuity is 
indeed amazing, and amazement does not 
lessen with acquaintance. But other critics 
have found in it a psychological depth which 
too seldom consorts with dramatic ingenuity, 
and a near-tragic pity and terror which, if 
not the classical catharsis of the emotions, are 
at least a recommendable detergent. 

Uncle Harry, in its original version, was set 
on the English borders of Wales. It was first 
produced by American undergraduates. Later, 
on Broadway, it was given a French-Canadian 
setting. Now it has been repatriated and 
transferred by its present directors (who 
believed that actors could not compass the 
Herefordshire nor Shropshire dialect) to a 
North-country setting. 

Here, there were two directors, william 
Armstrong and myself. Of our different 
functions there is no more to be said than that 
he was in on it before I was, and that I, 
acting in it as well as directing, have been 
with it longer than he has, that we share the 
responsibility for faults in the production and 
that whatever has been achieved could not 
have been achieved individually. It is, per- 
haps, worth remarking that such a collabora- 
tion is rarely practical, and demands not only 
identity of aim but complete mutual trust, as 
well as undivided loyalty from the actors. 

We sat reading for a week. 

However short the rehearsal period, what- 
ever the play, at least one quarter of it should 
be spent sitting reading. For this reason: 
most bad or indifferent acting, like bad or 
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indifferent writing, is made up of conventional 


tricks, banalities and clichés. Indeed it is 
hard to find a single performance on which 
such things do not at some time impose 
themselves. The most fertile ground for these 
clichés or banalities or tricks is self-conscious- 
ness. Self-consciousness is most evident in 
movement. To find the physical reality of a 
part requires the utmost concentration, and 
if this concentration is disturbed by groping 
for ‘‘ lines,” the physical reality becomes 
broken up, uneven, and has to be patched 
together later. The same thing happens to 
what should be the unbroken line of thought 
behind the words. The continuous physical 
reality and the unbroken line of thought are 
of course interdependent, and the physical 
reality (and by this I do not merely mean 
‘*moves”’) can dictate to the thought, but 
more often it is the other way round. 

So we sat, read, marked, learnt and inwardly 
digested as much as we could in a week. We 
rehearsed for a month. We toured for two 
months, and during these two months we 
rehearsed some more, from time to time. 

Our conception from the start was that this 
was a tragedy of circumstances, that the 
characters were conditioned by their economic 
station in a small town. It is important in 
almost any realistic play that the actor should 
be aware of the economic pressure on the 
character he is playing. But, although the 
author had intended the small town, we found, 
on closer examination of the text, that his 
intentions as to economic pressure were not 
precisely the same as ours. Harry, explaining 
the set-up to the commercial, says, in the text: 
“*. . . The three children were left a legacy. 
Not much, but just enough to keep them in 
comfort if they lived together. Now mark that: 
if they lived together! You can see at once the 
situation a clause like that would create.” 
This can only mean that there was a clause 
in the parent’s will requiring the three 
children should live together always. This 
gives the father a sort of Moulton-Barrett 
character to which there is almost no further 
reference, which is unnecessary to the plot 
and which, moreover, limits the cause of the 
tragedy to a kink of the parent. We have 
omitted the three words ‘‘a clause like” 
and added later references to the Quinceys’ 
insufficient income, hoping to suggest the not 


unfamiliar situation of a rent-free house and 
not enough money for Harry to set up a home 
of his own. Although to many people this 
seems to get across clearly enough, I wish 
very much that, without inventing a sub-plot, 
another character outside the Quincey house- 
hold could be shown reacting to his economic 
circumstances, so that the implications of the 
situation would be inescapable. In a novel 
this addition could, I suggest, have been made 
with ironic force by the addition of a parasitic 
individual who was always willing to listen 
to Harry’s story in order to get a free drink, 
and of whose ready sympathy Harry had 
become disgusted. But such an addition in 
the prologue would overbalance the play, 
and since the irony of the prologue is in any 
case savoured only at the end of the play, it 
would probably mystify overmuch. 

The prologue is in any case overlong. For 
this I am responsible. Someone suggested 
that it would be more dramatic (in the strict 
sense) to see Harry’s friends smile at him 
‘“and cross to the other side of the road” 
rather than hear of it only as a prophecy from 
Lettie in the last scene. For this purpose I 
wrote in the entrance of the Glee Club and 
its new member in the Prologue. These two 
pages of dialogue undoubtedly contribute the 
intended effect in the end, but they are, I 
think, paid for at the time by the added 
mystification of the audience, and heavily by 
the actor who has to convey Harry’s mildness 
and weak personality and at the same time 
spin an incredibly long yarn to a stranger. 
Perhaps this is the moment to confess also that 
there is no indication from the author that 
Harry is drunk in this scene, but it seemed to 
me that he might well have taken to drink ~ 
and that drink might nerve him to tell his 
story. I have tried playing Harry as drunk 
and Harry as sober in this scene and I find, - 
since in the theatre as in life a drunk is allowed 
to be a bit of a bore, that the audience more 
readily understands Harry in drink. 

In the final scene in the Governor’s office 
some people have objected to the improbability 
of the meeting of brother and sister in such 
circumstances. The scene was submitted to a 
legal authority and certain alterations were 
made. The Recorder of —-—, who has seen 
the play three times, says that such a meeting 
is by no means impossible and is quite accept- 
able to him and some of his legal friends. 
This is worth mentioning because of the 
number of people who, anxious to catch out 
the ingenious author (it is a tribute to him) 
maintain that such a meeting is unbelievable. 
In this final scene, Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, 
who took a great interest in the play, contri- 
buted some lines, notably the line of the 
hangman: ‘“‘ Well, sir, the way I look at it is 
this: everyone in England is the executioner. 
I wouldn’t be doing the job if the country 
didn’t agree.”’ I added the horrible line about 
the length of the drop being nine feet, which, 
after asking Beatrix Lehmann her weight, I 
found from the Hangman’s Ready Reckoner, 
printed as an appendix to that brilliant modern 
pamphlet: A Handbook on Hanging, by 
Charles Duff. 

It will be seen that, consciously or not, we 
have given to a modern work a mild dose of 
the ‘‘ Socialist-realism ’? which a Russian 
director would apply to any play, modern or 
classical. If the author had been on this side 
of the Atlantic, we might have succeeded in 
further intensification of our point of view, but 
we can only hope that Mr. Job, who clearly 
knows what he is about, will forgive our 
liberties with his text, and that if he does not, 


the success of his play will mollify his displeas- 
ure. 


There were many other changes in the 
text, mostly due to our having to work from 
the Broadway script in which the setting was 


French-Canadian, but the above examples 
will serve to indicate the main shift of emphasis 
in the text itself. 


ut this was not the only shift of emphasis. 

The main shift was in the interpretation 

of the characters. Whether or not we 

have added anything of value to Mr. Job’s 

script remains for an unprejudiced playgoer, 
when the text is printed, to decide. 

Let it be clearly understood however that 
we have not altered anything for the sake of 
altering, nor for mere convenience, nor, I 
think, from failure to understand the author’s 
intentions. Our first principle was to interpret 
the character in the light of the words. 

To take three of the leading characters: it 
is clear that Harry must be (a) plausible, 
(b) capable of inspiring affection. This makes 
it perfectly clear to me that (a) he must be 
able to persuade himself as easily as he per- 
suades others; that he has the liar’s faculty of 
believing whatever falsehood he utters and 
that most of his lies are, as habitual liars’ lies 
mostly are, half-truths; that, paradoxically, it 
needs considerable sincerity to be a successful 
hypocrite; (b) however horrible his character, 
his outward appearance, except perhaps at 
certain moments when he loses control, must 
be the reverse of crafty or sinister. Lettie must 
be more companionable than her sister Hester, 
yet equally dislikeable. Conversely, Hester 
must be more frightening than Lettie, yet not 
entirely unsympathetic. Lettie, while doting 
on Harry, must be the strongest character of 
the three. Hester, while outwardly the most 
alarming, must be meet to be murdered, a 
born murderee. 

Between these extremes, it can be seen, lies 
the extraordinary depth of these characters 
from the actors’ point of view. The structure of 
the characters is very firmly made by the 
author, but the actors are left with unusual 
scope to develop them. This is not due, it 
must be stressed, to a weakness in the writing. 
On the contrary: in common with the great 
parts in dramatic literature, these three parts 
admit of a variety of interpretations. 

Perhaps it would also be true to sav that 
the fourth important character, Lucy, has 
extremes to reconcile which are almost as 
difficult and almost equally rich. There are 
lines to indicate that Lucy was of the type 
known as bossy, which partially explains why 
Harry, who wanted to escape the domination 
.of his two sisters but who thrived on it never- 
theless, picked her as the alternative, and why 
she picked him. From her behaviour in the 
first act she might almost be the type known 
as bitchy. But in the third we have to see that 
the dominating factors are her ordinariness, 
her abundant common-sense and lack of 
imagination, and that she too is a victim, only 
a more lucky one, of her environment. Lucey 
requires to be played with as firm, but even 
more delicate, precision than the other three. 

In some ways the character of Lettie is the 
‘most difficult in the play. The major hurdle 
is that the audience must be convinced, not 
only in the last scene, but retrospectively, that 
any woman, condemned to hang to-morrow 
morning, would refuse the chance to live 
-offered her by the man whom she has grown 
to hate and who is the real culprit. That no 
‘critic has ever questioned Lettie’s decision to 
die is as much Miss Lehmann’s achievement 
as the author’s. The dialogue in this scene 1s 
considerably more rhetorical and_ theatrical 
than the bleak but characterful dialogue of 
the first two acts. It contains one touch of 
penetrating psychology, when Lettie says 
that as a child Harry would give his toys 
‘away as soon as he had broken them—‘ and 
you’d act so generous, and everyone was 
‘expected to say how fine you were !_ And now 
you’ve broken your life and want to give that 
away ! But it won’t do, Harry, not this time. 


This is fine. But it comes too late to help the 
previous scene, where Harry is supposed, after 
Lucy has refused him, to go to the piano and 
idly pick out the notes of a song, without any 
visible sign of emotion. I have tried playing 
this scene this way, but unless Harry is played 
throughout the play as unemotional and cold- 
blooded, it is incomprehensible. But to return 
to Lettie. By letting us see Lettie’s obstinacy, 
her one-track mind, her lack of any sense of 
humour, her insensitivity to everyone’s feelings 
excepting Harry’s towards herself, her want of 
any kind of adult tact, her childish snatch-as- 
snatch-can tactics, her demands always backed 
up by the child’s ultimatum of ‘‘ all-right- 
then-shan’t-play,”” her love of mischief, her 
contempt for all values other than those which 
obtain in Orchard Avenue, and especially her 
own home, by showing these things and by 
never deviating from her obsession, her ‘‘ super 
objective,”’ which is to please herself by pleasing 
Harry, who is her faith, her religion, the 
actress in the first two acts gains command 
over the third. All these qualities in Lettie’s 
character are to be found in the text, it is 
true, and very few extenuating qualities. How 
is it, then, that the character does not merely 
horrify ?. This is where performance ends and 
interpretation begins. Here is to be found the 
difference between acting and creative acting. 
Now some people think to have noticed that 
Lettie’s love for her brother is what they 
describe as faintly incestuous. This, by their 
leave, is entirely due to some fixed idea which 
associates Miss Lehmann with two dramas of 
Eugene O’Neill. The little caresses and coy 
looks which Letiie bestows on Harry mean no 
more (and no less) than the similar blandish- 
ments which some emotionally under-nour- 
ished women bestow daily on their menfolk, 
from Bournemouth to Berwick-on-Tweed, 
embarrassing enough to visitors, and disturb- 
ing when shown frankly on the stage. 
Whatever the name for it, it is not with this 
that Miss Lehmann makes Lettie her own 
creation, but by what one critic has been 
inspired to call a ‘“‘ stale kittenishness.”? The 
larky, jaunty, giggly, teasing, sighing, sniffing, 


sniggering schoolgirl which she preesnts is 
her own invention, and in making this portrait 
she remains entirely faithful to all the author’s 
intentions, but adds things which give the 
character a perspective and pathos which it 
might not otherwise have. We find that the 
Lettie of 1908 is the same Lettie who caught 
the tadpoles all those years ago and that her 
tragedy began long before the play started, 
before even her development was arrested, at 
the hands of the parents who would not 
consider that the children would ever be 
anything but ‘‘ the children.’ When the 
light of her life goes out, we see the same 
character in the last scene, but in shadow, 
as if the blinds of the sickroom had been 
drawn. To die to-morrow seems no great 
trouble to a woman who is in any case nearly 
dead. 

Hester presents the same problem, in kind. 
Hester has almost no sympathetic traits. She 
is indeed a bully, and almost a senseless one. 
Her tyranny began as a child. It has become 
insatiable. She vents it not only on her 
household but on inanimate things. Like 
many whose lives are empty, she expends her 
energies in a futile, house-proud sense of 
order. 

The additional horror is her enormous 
physical vitality. She is such a ‘“‘ big, live 
woman.” That little Lettie and puny Harry 
should between them kill her has the same 
horror as when small animals contrive to 
kill a large prey. It strikes us as a reversal 
of nature, like the falcon in Macbeth, “‘ by a 
mousing owl hawk’d at and killed.” 

Ena Burrill’s success in this part is a striking 
testimony to the advantages of ‘‘ character 
acting ”’ (as distinct to character-type-acting). 
Customarily cast for ‘‘ glamorous” young 
women of the world, Miss Burrill had to 
submerge every gesture, stance, tone of voice, 
which were native to her. Before applying 
make-up and wig and padding she had to 
find a new walk, a new voice, a new physical 
rhythm, and in addition the mannerisms 
typical to the character, such as the fidgeting 
adjustments of her clothes, which are always 


Lucy (Rachel 


Kempson), Lettie (Beatrix Lehmann) and Hester (Ena Burrill). 
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impeccably neat but whose folds and creases 
her obsession for order makes her constantly 
smoothe and re-arrange. Having established 
the physical reality of the character in this 
way, the actor or actress feels a sense of 
liberation. Just as the amateur or beginner 
feels happier as soon as they get into wigs or 
moustaches, behind which they can hide 
themselves, so the professional Miss Smith or 
Mr. Jones, having ‘‘ lost themselves,” having 
lost their appearance and their own voice, lose 
also that surplus of exhibitionism which, until 
they come to terms with it, can vitiate all 
they do. This creation of an entirely new 
physical reality is a firm and comfortable 
base on which to play. 

On this base, partly made by the actress 
and partly by the directors, a Hester grew 
who had a life of her own. Now the parts of 
this which were consciously made could be 
copied, but the parts which come from the 
sub-conscious (after the physical reality has 
been found) are entirely individual to Miss 
Burrill. It is the work of the sub-conscious 
which gives the final seal of quality to a 
performance. For this reason I believe that 
the first quality of a director (and I am 
speaking of the qualities which cannot be 
taught or consciously acquired) is an under- 
standing of human relationships, and the 
second an understanding of the psychology 
of his actors, with the power to draw out of 
them the overtones, the quirks, the individual 
characteristics most suited to the character. 

Now it is a simple fact that people with a 
good ear, or talent for mimicry, can mimetic- 
ally reproduce something of the quality of 
voice of a great singer, whereas themselves 
are incapable of singing with more than 
average voice. In the same way that successful 
mimicking of another singing voice auto- 
matically impels a similar placing of the voice 
and more or less correct breathing, so the 
mimicking of the voice and mannerisms of a 
different physical type draws out, from the 
sub-conscious, something of the attitude of 
mind and behaviour of that type. Then 
when what we loosely call that type starts to 
speak the words of a character, surprising and 
exciting things happen. In this case Hester 
showed signs of a nervous disorder which, in 
spite of her strength, made her somewhat 
hypochondriac. Heavily armed for the 
offensive as she is, her clumsiness of mind 
and body makes her easily vulnerable. When 
she is wounded she starts to whine in the same 
way that bullies will. She becomes instantly 
the weakest of the family and we see that 
killing her is not so much a reversal of riature 
as we had thought. She is the weakest, and 
though we feel there is some justice in Harry’s 
remark that “‘ it is better that two should die 
than three rot together,” our pity is stirred 
for Hester. I do not think, from the text 
alone, that one can find pity for Hester. The 
author supplies the terror, the actress the pity. 

In a note (not in the text) the author says 
that Harry may be played either as the 
disappointed artist or as the ordinary, dilett- 
antish amateur. The disappointed artist 
always seems to me the most prickly and 
unsocial of men and this interpretation of 
Harry would therefore be against the grain 
of the story, which is about a most ordinary 
and amiable man. I could wish that Mr. Job 
had been more explicit about Harry’s 
emotional nature. I have already indicated 
some of my deviations from the Harry of the 
text. My suspicion is that Harry is intended 
by the author to be almost unemotional and 
cold-blooded. { admit to having imposed a 
certain hysterical strain on the character which 
is not in the text, at any rate not until the last 
scene. In the text there is no evidence of his 
hysteria except that he breaks a cup, sulks 
and that suddenly, on three occasions, he 
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shouts, and once goes to the window for air. 
His symptoms of faintness, his tearfulness, 
stammering, his rather infantile mirth, and 
his dislike of being touched are superimposed. 
Not deliberately. They imposed themselves. 
They seemed to be necessary in view of the 
last scenes. As I have said, there is no indica- 
tion in the verdict scene that Harry is over- 
come with hysterical laughter when Lucy 
turns him down. There is nothing except the 
words ‘‘ He breaks down,” to suggest the 
degree of his terror in the last scene. His last 
line: ‘‘ They say ‘murder will out’! But 
not my murder . . . My God, that’s a good 
one!” is ironical just as all his lines, when 
Lettie has gone upstairs with the poisoned 
drink and while Hester is about to die, could 
be said with conscious irony. But such an 
interpretation never occurred to me until I 
heard an audience at Oxford ready to laugh 
during the murder scene as if the play were 
Arsenic and Old Lace. 1 should be intensely 
interested to see a version of the play in 
which Harry is played by a smaller man 
(Harry is supposed to be little) with complete, 
cold-blooded detachment. I think the play 
might be as exciting and probably much 
funnier. But I can’t imagine what would 
happen in the last scene, and to my mind, 
unless the last scene convinces, this play 
cannot succeed. Somewhere between the 
two extremes, however, must lie a huge variety 
of interpretations. 

I have spent all this space in discussing 
these three interpretations in detail in the 
hope of showing where the director’s respons- 
ibility to both author and actors begins and 
ends, and it seems to me to point that if the 
author has written a complete and watertight 
play then the director and actors can set to 
sea in it without fear of sinking, and that, 
confident in his play, the author must have 
confidence in his crew to make the crossing, 
though they may visit uncharted coasts on the 
way. 
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The Film of 


the Future 
by Jack Scheerboom 


ORDON GRAIG ONCE SAID THAT THE 
G perfect theatre of the future would be 

played with marionettes. However 
this may be, it is much more so with the 
cinema. 

In the theatre, all the time we can see the 
actual. people acting, but on the film we only 
see bits of them from time to time. Only in 
the most theatrical of films, generally those 
adapted from stage plays, and then not for 
very long sequences, do we see extended long 
shots of all the protagonists. Generally we 
are cut from one person’s face, while he is 
engaged in talking, to another’s, varied by a 
full length picture of one of them as he stands 
up, or the reactions upon a certain character’s 
visage while another person (out of the picture) 
is talking. Only occasionally do we cut back 
to a long shot of all that are on the ‘“‘ stage ”” 
(i.e., in the room, or part of the street) at one 
time. Whereas, on the stage the chief actor 
or actress may be visible to the audience for 
perhaps half to three-quarters of the produc- 
tion, in a film this is cut down to probably a 
third or a quarter of the length of the piece. 

In addition to this, in a well-directed film, 
only parts of the body are necessary to express 
different things, e.g., the stooped back of 
Emil Jannings in E. A. Dupont’s Vaudeville, 
expressing dejection, the feet of two people in 
Rene Clair’s Sous les Toits de Paris, expressing 
first hesitation, then acquiescence. Again, at 
the end of Lewis Milestone’s All Quiet on the — 
Western Front, amid all the degradation and 
horror of No-Man’s-Land appears a butterfly, 
and the hand of the ‘* hero ”’ stretches out to . 
grasp at it, but an enemy sniper sees and 
shoots him. All we see of the ‘‘ hero ”’ on the 
screen is the hand grasping out, and suddenly 
doubling up as the bullet hits him, finally 
falling limp on the ground. The hand, how- 
ever, was not the hand of the ‘‘ hero,’’ Lew 
Ayres, but of the director himself; yet, to all 
appearances on the screen, so far as the 
spectator was aware, it was the hand of the 
ie hexou 

Here we see a still further divergence from 
the theatrical, and a gradual approach to the 
“‘ ideal ”’ film of the future. 

As to the actual “‘ acting’ of the screen 
players, this often is more apparent than real. 
Pudovkin, in Storm Over Asia, photographed 
natives while they were watching a conjuror, 
and put them into his film as apparent actors 
watching the chief actor produce a silver fox. 
Ermler, another famous Soviet film director, 
tried various methods to produce different 
reactions, and found that his methods were 
often far more successful than any amount of 
supposed ‘“‘ acting’? on the part of the 
characters. For instance, he found that he 
could create the effect he required by shining 
a strong white light in their faces, producing: 
just the screwed-up mien he needed. Again, 
he found that by turning the picture on the: 
slant and obliterating the back-ground, he 
could create other effects. 

It was the Soviet film people, in their early 
experiments in film technique, who first 
discovered that it is not necessarily what the- 
actor suggests that is important, but the spec-. 
tators’ emotional response to a certain situation. 
Kuleshov made a short film with Ivan Moskvin 
of the Moscow Theatre, introducing three 
climaxes, a hungry man looking at a plate of 
food, looking at a dead friend, and lusting after 
a woman. At each climax was introduced an 
exactly’ similar shot of the actor Moskvin 
looking slightly downwards, actually express-- 
ing nothing; yet all the critics who viewed. 


he film were unanimous in applauding the 
greatness of Moskvin’s acting, especially at 
these climaxes, expatiating on the subtlety 
of his expressions. Of course, all that they 
had really done was to record their own 
emotional reactions, so well had the suggestion 
been created by the director. 

All this happened many years ago, when the 
silent film was becoming a really expressive 
art form on its own, owing nothing, or very 
little, to the stage. 

Unfortunately, the earliest story films had 
been acted on a stage, with the camera in 
front, and only gradually had the cinema 
reacted away from the stage. In fact, it had 
taken thirty to forty years to rid itself of the 
influence of the stage (I mean the best films, 
of course, because many of them were still 
aping the stage in many ways). 

Then, the film received its greatest set-back. 
The money-making industry of Hollywood 
introduced the ‘‘ talkies,’? and the market for 
** silents ’? became obsolete. Once again, the 
theatre was the model. Stage plays were 
transferred almost bodily to the film; and we 
are still in the stage where cinema, in all but 
a very few cases, owes far more to the theatre 
than to real cinema, i.e., dialogue rather than 
visual imagery. 

The real film of the future will develop 
more and more on the lines of visual imagery. 
Even in many of the most theatrical films, we 
get more of a cinematic approach. In The 
Barratts of Wimpole Street, in many ways 
almost a straight transference from stage to 
screen, we open with a shot of the dog Flush 
trotting along the road, through the door 
and along the hall. From out of the picture 
comes the voice of the Master of the house, 
and the dog cringes and slinks away upstairs. 
We get the whole atmosphere of the tyrannic 
dominance and fear that pervades the house 
by this completely cinematic touch. 

Many ask, ‘* Will this new, more real 
cinema give a greater reality?”’ As Joad 
would say, ‘‘ It all depends upon what one 
mieans by ‘reality.’’’ In the most obvious 
ways, it naturally will. Whereas the theatre 
provides us with a painted back-cloth which 
fools no-one that it is ‘‘ real,” the cinema 
camera can go out into the country and 
photograph the actual scenery; the tlm 
people can even go into their libraries and 
obtain real scenes of China, Hawaii, Tibet, 
the Sahara, and any other part of the world, 
and graft them on to the requisite film scenes. 
So that actually we are seeing a real South 
Sea Island with bread-fruit trees and every- 
thing, whereas the stage would merely 
provide a painted scene as the background, 
the actors participating in front of it, deceiving 
no-one. Even if a photograph of the actual 
place were inserted in place of the painted 
scene, it would still be obvious that the 
players were not fart of the scene. In the film, 
so clever is the grafting that often it is not 
even apparent to a technician who “ knows 
all the tricks.” 

Another very important point is in the 
acting. On the stage, the actor has to contort 
his face and grimace and gesticulate wildly 
so that the back of the gallery is aware what 
emotions he is undergoing. This is called 
“‘ acting,”’ and the sooner acting as such is 
eliminated from the screen the better. The 
merest flicker of an eyelid is often sufficient to 
convey a meaning, and can be far subtler than 
the extraordinary gesture so often seen in the 
theatre. Unfortunately, far too many stage 
actors come to the screen, and we have the 
ridiculous contortions of a Claude Rains and 
the exaggerated miming of a Ralph Richard- 
son. 

Apart from all this, however, do we want 
a greater reality in the film? No, definitely, 
we do not. Every new technical revolution 
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brings the cinema nearer to ‘‘reality,”’ but 
farther away from the real ‘‘realism” of the film. 

It has already been pointed out how the 
genesis of talk to the screen has thrown the 
“realism” of the film back over its forty 
years of progress, so that, in many ways, so 
far as the film as a separate creative mode of 
expression is concerned, it is where the 
earliest films were. 

The greater use of colour will likewise 
throw the screen backwards. Where often an 
emotional intensity has been effected by the 
brilliant use of light and shade, and the 
marvellous use of lighting, especially in the 
old German silents—The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, The Student of Prague, Warning Shadows, 
etc., and in such recent films as Citizen Kane, 
The Magnificent Ambersons, and some grand 
touches in that superb film, All That Money 
Can Buy, the emphasis of colour is on ‘‘ natural- 
ism’ or “‘ reality.” Very occasionally do we 
get a slight glimpse of the correct use of colour 
in the film, creating a film ‘‘ realism” of its 
own. For instance, in Rouben Mamoulian’s 
Becky Sharp, the scene of the ball on the Eve 
of Waterloo starts with quiet cool blues and, 
as ihe excitement of the sound of the guns 
and the approach of the enemy waxes, these 
gradually give place to exciting reds, the 
movement finishing with a shot of flying red 
cloaks under a street-lamp. Nevertheless, the 
general use of colour, except in certain cartoon 
films, such as the Hoppin and Gross Fox Hunt 
and the Georg Pal model films, is in a retro- 
gressive manner. 

The same will happen if stereoscopy comes 

to the screen. Gone will be the advantage of 
the two-dimensional limitations of the screen, 
allowing contrast of size within the frame. 
Pudovkin, in The End of St. Petersburg, shows 
two peasants coming to the town to find work. 
He wishes to show their complete insignificance 
compared with the whole structure of the 
Czarist régimé. This he portrays by showing 
the two diminutive figures crossing one of the 
huge Squares of Russia. In the foreground of 
the picture is the huge looming figure of a 
statue of the Czar, while the two figures 
moving across the background are like flies in 
comparison. 
Every fresh advance in the way of greater 
reality ’’ puts us back a further step in the 
creation of a real film ‘‘ realism,” the creation 
of a film art, owing nothing to the drama or 
io any other art form. 

This attempt to get nearer to reality is only 
the wish of the vulgar. So long as a work of 
art is true to its own limitations, that is all we 
require. We do not wish to see bits grafted 
on to a painting to give a real three-dimensional 
picture. The greater the artist the greater his 
ability to create the impression of three- 
dimensions within his two-dimensional limits. 

The Impressionists, over fifty years ago, 
learned that it is not ‘‘reality” that is 
wanted. They found that the invention of the 
photograph, especially the coloured photo- 
graph, could get nearer to reality than a 
Constable or a Claude, so this approach 
became out-of-date. Cezanne and his fol- 
lowers were concerned to give a new inter- 
pretation of nature or what they wished to 
portray. 

We might say the average film belongs to 
the ‘‘ pre-Impressionist ’’ school, because it 
wishes to create a greater realism. But there 
are signs that there are many creative workers 
in films to-day (Anthony Asquith, Roy 
Kellino, Ernst Lubitsch, Lewis Milestone, 
John Ford, Orson Welles, and many others), 
who will help the film to achieve even greater 
heights in the future, when, even if the human 
element is not entirely dispensed with, at least 
the directoral creation of acting will have 
become so dominant that the ‘‘ actors’ will 
be little more than ‘‘ marionettes.” 
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Musicians’ Pay 


THE COMPOSER MUST LIVE, H. G. 
Sear, Keynote Series (WMA) 1/-. 


Reviewed by Alan Bush 


N HIS FOREWORD THE AUTHOR SAYS ‘‘I 
I have not aimed at anything higher than 

provoking discussion.” In fact he has 
achieved much more. He stands forth as a 
pioneer of the realistic method in musical 
biography. At first reading the question he 
poses appears crude. Such and such a com- 
poser had to live, he needed money; how 
did he get it ? The answers prove unexpectedly 
significant, differing as it does from case to 
case. With Mozart it was by not composinz 
the works—namely, opera seria—which he 
most intensely desired to create, but by 
producing others for which there was a more 
immediate demand. With Berlioz the substi- 
tute for a symphony was a newspaper article, 
but the principle was the same. No less 
thought-provoking are Mr. Sear’s explana- 
tions of the success of J. S. Bach and of 
Beethoven in realising their genius, despite 
the circumstances of their time. This was not 
in any way due to a lofty disregard for money 
matters. Bach is shown to be assiduous in 
improving his financial position; and Beet- 
hoven in 1812—at the end of the decade 
which witnessed the production of Fidelio, six 
symphonies from the Eroica to the A Major, 
the 4th and 5th Piano Concerti, and numerous 
piano sonatas and chamber music works— 
talked less about art than about money. 
Later, Beethoven was to write to his publisher 
Artaria—and remember that he called pub- 
lishers hell-hounds—‘‘ I beseech you to lend 
me a further 150 silver florins. I am in danger 
of losing one of my shares.’’ And this despite 
his undoubted sincerity when he wrote to 
Breitkopf, another hell-hound, ‘‘ My aim 
is not to become a usurer of musical art, who 
only writes to get rich.” 

I found myself at variance with the author 
in his treatment of Schubert, who was by no 
means so cut off from contemporary affairs 
as he is made to appear in this book; some 
of Schubert’s articles and poems prove. the 
very opposite though they do not invalidate 
the author’s intentions entirely. 

In the first sentence of the Foreword the 
author disarms criticism of the book’s incom- 
pleteness. It is unfortunate that treatment of 
the individual composer stops with Smetena. 
But Mr. Sear is alive to the problems of the 
present day. His final chapter “‘ What are 
we to do?” is as thought-provoking as the 
rest of the book. At one stage he quotes 
Liszt, who wrote in the mid nineteenth century: 

Whenever artisis, instead of uniting, whether 
to resist oppression and wrongful demands or to 
march in concert towards a goal destined for them, 
reject the consciousness of their own dignity, and, 

day by day, submit to the consequences of a 

tacitly accepted subordination, the fault must be 

held to be in great part theirs. 

The author’s own views coincide to some 
extent with this, though he is by no means 
blind to the magnitude of the tasks facing 
composers, and would, I have no doubt, be 
the last person to suggest that the remedy is in 
the hands of composers alone. With this bock 


he has certainly contributed most usefully to 


our understanding of the problems involved. 
It is indeed a change to read in a book on the 
Great ‘Composers important data so signific- 
antly presented. The author has earned the 
gratitude of the general musical public by his 
counterblast to the vulgar claptrap and 
pretentious drivel which goes so often by the 
name of musical criticism to-day. 
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Two Islands and 
a Continent 


THE BARBER’S TRADE UNION, Mulk 
Raj Anand. Cape, 7/6. 
CRAB APPLE JELLY. 
Mac Millan, 7/6. 

A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Hogarth Press, 7/6. 


Reviewed by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


EADING ‘‘ THE BARBER’S TRADES UNION ” 
R I found myself being overcome by an 
almost ‘‘ John Company ” excitement 
at the wealth of its material, and the possibili- 
ties of literature in a continent so rich in 
varieties of breed and culture and climate, so 


Frank O’Connor. 


Virginia Woolf. 


abundant in injustice and anomaly, capable of 


such violent contrasts and such delicate 
filigrees, full of flowers, functionaries, princes, 
confectioners, tigers, money-lenders, hornets, 
marriage-brokers, religions: a continent like 
Nekrasov’s Russia 

Poor and abundant, mighty and down-trodden. 
One is accustomed to the thought of how 
much has been taken from India. The Barbers 
Trades Union put a new idea into my head: 
that India has not given the world a hundredth 
part of what she might give. Where is the 
Indian Balzac, the Indian Tchekhov, the 
Indian Jane Austen (purdah, of course? ) 

Meanwhile, here is The Barber's Trades 
Union, a collection of short stories by Mulk 
Raj Anand (whose novels have done something 
to clothe that desert of empty shelves labelled: 
Fiction, Indian. 1800 to Present-Day). They 
are mostly the stories of small people, provin- 
cials. Khan Azam Khan, the decayed aris- 
tocrat, wearing a Tiger Moustache, and 
selling his last possessions to ensure that a 
corresponding Tiger Moustache should not 
disgracefully appear on the upper lip of the 
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local money-lender; an Army Clerk, the 
bestower of Koh-i-noor pencils, whose position 
offers him up as on an altar to the wrath of a 
Colonel Pottinger, and who armours his 
hapless incompetent personal dignity by 
keeping his resignation ready in a drawer; 
a married couple, who go on a pilgrimage to 
the junction of Ganga and Jamuna, symbol of 
a successful conjugality— 

Beaming with warm smiles, they stood with 
joined hands before the agent of God, waiting for the 
union of their two minds which they felt sure was 
approaching steadily as the ceremonial became more 
and more intricate. Suddenly, however, the high 
priest made a sign as if he was testing a silver 
rupee on the thumb and forefinger of his right hand; a 
lawyer, successful, educated, a Municipal Com- 
missioner tormented by the recollection of a row 
with a railway porter: ‘* You see, he was being 
impudent and impertinent, and I might have fallen, 
the way he pulled me, as I had one foot on the 
foot-rest. Then I lost my temper, and, turning 
round, gave him a kick so that he fell back weeping. 
I am sorry I did that, but sincerely, what could 
any one else have done?” 

Latif paused as if he had finished his narrative, 
and he looked at me at once guiltily and as if he 
wanted to enlist my sympathy for his righteousness 
and honesty. 

Stories of small people, stories of a society 
where to escape from oppression entails 
becoming in turn an oppressor, The Barber's 
Trades Union is a book of tragic themes. Such 
themes can easily become special pleading, 
the ruin of narrative. Mulk Raj Anand writes 
of his people with an impartial embracing 
clarity like Indian sunlight. He conveys the 
richness (to a European, the almost appalling 
richness) of his material, and yet retains the 
economy of art. The inherent tragedy of his 
themes does not narrow him into a stereotyped 
compassion, his sympathies include a humane 
and singularly graceful sense of the ridiculous. 
I wish that all the earnest people, English 
and American, who debate the problems of 
India, might read The Barber’s Trades Union. 
They would learn a great deal; most important 
of all, and an aspect of problems most fatally 
often forgotten by the earnest, that their 
problem is a problem of human beings. 

Crab Apple Jelly is the title chosen by Frank 
O’Connor for his book of short stories. The 
crab apple is a fruit so astringent that in 
making it into a jelly one is apt to put too 
much sugar in; and then, unless one boils it 
very exactly, the true crab flavour is lost. 
This culinary information is forced on me 
by a suspicion that Frank O’Connor is in 
danger of making the same mistake. 

For a moment I forgot that he was only an 
adorable, cranky, unreliable old gasbag of a man 
who had just been out boozing with Owney Mac 
in Rordan’s disreputable pub on the quays. He 
looked like a king: a Richard or a Lear. 

But when an old man looks like a Richard 
or a Lear the word adorable does not come to 
mind; the process of catharsis, applicable 
both to jellies and to fiction, boils out such 
condescending notions. In several of these 
stories I detect a superabundance of sugar, a 
rather maudlin geniality, a pot-house ‘‘ tout 
comprendre et tout pardonner.”’ It will be a 
pity if this frame of mind grows on Frank 
O’Connor, for where he eschews these sugary 
dispensations his stories have vigour and 
authentic flavour. The Mad Lomnaseys, in 
particular, is a spirited and convincing treat- 
ment of the inconsequentialities between 
character and action. But there are other 
fruits to be gathered as well as the crab apple. 
I myself would give all the rest of this book for 
the one story called Uprooted. It tells how two 
brothers, one a clerk in Dublin who had 
““come up from the country to do wonders,” 
the other a young priest, pay a week-end visit 
to the peasant home that reared them, see the 
delight and innocence of their childhood 


persisting in their drunken randy old father, 
realise the birthright they have forfeited. 


His mother, the coloured shawl about her head, 
was blowing the fire. The bedroom door was open 
and he could see his father in shirt-sleeves kneeling 
beside the bed, his face raised reverently towards a 
holy picture, his braces hanging down behind. He 
unbolted the half door, went through the garden and 
out on to the road. There was a magical light on 
everything. A boy on a horse rose suddenly against 
the sky, a startling picture. Through the apple-green 
light over Carriganassa ran long streaks of crimson, 
so still they might have been enamelled. Magic, 
magic, magic |! He saw it as in a children’s picture- 
book with all its colours intolerably bright: some- 
thing he had outgrown and could never return to, 
while the world he aspired to was as remote and 
intangible as it had seemed even in the despair of 
youth. 

A lamentable blurb to Crab Apple Jelly says 
‘*the witty light-hearted talk never fails to 
hint at the hidden heart-break.’’ Uprooted is 
not among the stories the blurb picks out for 
mention. And this shows discernment. The 
talk is not witty, the heart-break is as plain as 
a death-wound, there is not a nudge through- 
out the narrative. And since the smile on the 
lip and the tear in the eye have bedevilled too 
much Irish writing already it is to be hoped 
that Frank O’Connor will snap out of it, and 
do more things like Uprooted. 


A Haunted House is a collection of Virginia 
Woolf’s short stories—or sketches: neither 
word quite applies. Six are reprinted from the 
early Monday or Tuesday, six from magazines: 
six are unpublished, and to some extent 
unfinished. But the anatomists, the people who 
can teach writing in twelve lessons, must be 
warned at once: there is nothing to be 
learned from this volume. The sketch is as 
secretive as the finished canvas, the early work 
as mature as the work of later date, the late 
as fresh in handling as the early. Naturally, . 
it is possible to distinguish degrees of achieve- 
ment among these stories (or perhaps to know 
what one likes). It is possible to surmise 
where the writer found her material less 
manageable; one can say: Here her attention 
wavered, here she fell out of love. But this 
teaches one no more than what one ought to 
know already: that the creative writer is 
subject to vicissitude, that the pen is a chancier 
implement than the machine-gun or the 
sewing-machine. The style, the method, that 
made Virginia Woolf a nonpareil, is as much 
a secret by the last page of this volume as it 
was on the title page of her first publication. 


Demanding the utmost from herself, she 
demands a reciprocal utmost from her readers. 
She demands to be read with pleasure... an. 
austere and taxing demand: interest, approval, 
curiosity, sympathy, disapproval, dislike: all 
these are easier to keep up than pleasure. 
But with Virginia Woolf it must be pleasure: 
or nothing. Cease to be pleased . the 
colours decompose, the structure falls apart, 
nothing is left but a debris of words, chosen 
fastidiously and at random. As in her own 
sketch, The Mark on the Wall, the centre of 
a world has turned into a snail and gone 
away. 

Anand the Indian and O’Connor the: 
Irishman both write in the language of a. 
foreign race. Virginia Woolf grew up in the: 
heart of the English cultural tradition and. 
was in her lifetime one of its representatives. 
A Haunted House is full of echoes of our: 
literature, turns of phrase, tones of voice, not 
imitative but hereditary. One story, called. 
Solid Objects, tells of a young man who found. 
a piece of green glass in the sea-sand, and 
admired it, and carried it home. It was. 
useful as a letter-weight; for he was a young 
man with a future, and a number of invitation 
cards. But the letter-weight at one end of his. 
mantleshelf was presently supplemented by- 


a meteorite, by a star-shaped fragment of 
richly-coloured china, and these too he had 
picked up and carried home because they 
pleased him. The pursuit of solid objects 
swallowed up the pursuit of objects less solid, 
such as careers, riches, invitations to con- 
structive dinner-parties. He had found. He 
was lost. This story, that might quite unite 
the shades of Bunyan and Landor in a 
‘common appreciation, is as English as you 
please. It is totally un-British. The English- 
woman, no less than the Indian and the 
Irishman, is critical, unconvinced, irreconcil- 
able, imperfectly subjected, and ready to 
throw, and able to throw, solid objects at the 
‘Great White Reach-Me-Down on which the 
Sun Never Sets. How dangerously subversive, 
and how much endangered, the English 
-cultural tradition of which she was a represent- 
ative was, she could see for herself, when in 
‘early 1941, a little before her death, The Times 
made its distinguished attack on the Intellec- 
tuals, and loosed such a yelping of rancour and 
malevolence as we, in 1944, and the fifth 
year of the war against fascism, should be 
very foolish to forget. 


Shipbuilders 
and Miners 


JOB IN THE NORTH, 
Victor Gollancz, 9/6. 


THOSE CLOUDED HILLS, B. L. Coombes, 
Cobbett, 5]-. 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder Marshall 


Cambermouth has been bombed and 
it is decided to send the King Henry VIT north 
to Craignearn to complete work on her in 
safety. At the same time, a thousand workers 
umust also go north from Cambermouth to do 
this work, leaving behind them their wives and 
fainilies, the famliarity of their own dockyard 
procedure, southern climate, food and customs. 

This novel is the story of the completion 
of the King Henry VI. It begins with the 
men’s departure from Cambermouth; and it 
ends with their return. This sounds a simple 
enough story; but in fact it is a very difficult 
one to tell. How can one crystallise the 
experience of a thousand men of different 
temperaments and different trades into a novel 
which has a unity? To attempt to do so is 
very ambitious. And it must be said at the 
outset that Mr. Jeffery has not succeeded, 
though there is much that is interesting 
despite its failure. 

Why does it fail ? 

Well, firstly it fails on technical grounds. 
‘There are too many characters for the reader 
to follow with interest; or, put in a different 
way, most of the characters remain undevel- 
oped, so that it is not possible to distinguish 
one from another. Mr. Jeffery should have 
concentrated on fewer characters and allowed 
us to get to know them better. Only one of 
the sub-plots is worked out with a nice sense 
of proportion and this is the story of Ted 
Huntley. 

Ted Huntley is a rather puny welder, who 
has married a very pretty girl. Wyatt, a 
drunken bully (who is overdrawn), has 
himself tried to make Huntley’s wife before 
she was married, and is always taunting 
Huntley with the possibility of his wife being 
unfaithful. Huntley becomes so miserable 
that he leaves the lodgings and takes a room 
with a woman whose husband is in the’forces. 
They are both lonely and become lovers 
more out of mutual misery than love. Hunt- 
ley’s wife appears in Craignearn, after Cam- 
bermouth has been bombed again. She 
discovers that her husband has been living 
with this other woman (a very good scene). 


Gordon Jeffery, 


She leaves him and Huntley is then turned 
out of his lodgings by the woman, who has 
really for the first time realised the significance 
of what she has been doing. He goes back to 
his old lodgings and tries to murder Wyatt. 
He is awaiting trial when the book ends. 

The main theme of this book should have 
been the completion of the job in hand, 
linking the personal stories of the different 
characters by their relation to that end. Mr. 
Jeffery, however, has become sidetracked into 
devoting much too much attention to the 
character of Peter Oldham. Oldham is the 
shipwright’s representative on the Ship 
Committee, and is the only character in the 
book who is studied subjectively in any detail. 
The reason for this is not because this is 
necessary in itself, but because the author has 
identified himself with Oldham. This brings 
us to what is the second main cause of failure 
in the novel. The author is too close to his 
subject. 

This shows itself firstly in the glorification 
of Oldham in all his aspects. Oldham is a 
keen unionist and a good party man. He is 
more politically developed than the other 
characters. But he has a number of limitations 
of which the author is apparently not aware. 
He has lost his sense of life and humour. 

He was glad of the brief snatches of conversation 
that drifted to his ears: glad that they swore and 
the girls giggled and the men laughed hoarsely and 
significantly: wishing to be like them and with 
them---knowing no responsibility, and not caring 
much whether the King Henry VII was finished 
and the men on her were going home again: or 
whether China still struggled on, or that any day 
bombs might smash the Granton Walk to rubble 
and dust. 

But, the while, he knew that he could never be a 
part of them: he was as alien to them as any 
middle-class intellectual wus to him... . 

Oldham is a political snob, the sort who 
shrugs and says, ~* Didn’t [ tell you about 
Spain and Czechoslovakia, etc., etc. ?” 
instead of asking himself whether perhaps the 
failure to convince a majority of people before 
the war happened was not due in part to the 
wrong tone of those who were right. 

Oldham is a very good representative on the 
Ship Committee. He and Bryant make their 
points and win them. In those moments, they 
are active and admirable. But Peter, alone, 
is self-pitying and miserable. 

Peter found himself wanting to cry. He was of a 
sudden aware of all the sadness and the misery in 
the world. He felt himself the Cross upon which 
all the sorrows of the world were hung. But most 
of all he was conscious of his own loneliness. 

The future will be hard; but it will gain 
little from the self-conscious Jesuses within 
the progressive movement. It is unfortunately 
Mr. Jeffery’s inability to see the community 
between all those in every part of the world 
working for a common end which makes his 
novel soft precisely where it should be hard; 
and his feeling of loneliness, which makes his 
characters cold when they should be warm. 

This lack of perspective affects the whole 
book. There is little sense that the completion 
of King Henry VII is part, and a very small 
part, of an immense war-effort which will 
affect the whole future of the world. 

Occasionally soldiers, sailors and R.A.F. 
men appear on the scene. But there is never 
any warm. contact, never any feeling that they 
are part of the same struggle on which the 
shipbuilders are engaged. Drunken, whoring 
and politically unaware, they are creatures of 
an outside world. 

In the same way, the concessions which the 
men win during the job, the better canteen 
arrangements, the heating of the trains, are 
not seen as advances on a labour front, which 
extends through every industry in the country. 
Too intent on crucifixion, Oldham has little 
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time for Transfiguration, And when Camber- 
mouth is blitzed, there is never a suggestion 
that as well as the men four hundred miles 
away in Craignearn, there were also Camter- 
mouth men in Africa and on the Atlantic 
equally worried and even less able to assuage 
their anxiety. 

Despite these limitations, Job in the North 
has a lot of good stuff in it. Mr. Jeffery knows 
his background well; his Ship Committee 
passages are excellent. He has a keen observa- 
tion for every day behaviour; as for example 
in this description of men waiting in the 
parlour of their landlady just after they have 
arrived. 

Peter fidgeted in his chair. Idly he drummed his 
Jingers on the top of the small, dark brown, polished 
card-table by the side of his chair. A yellow strip 
of some rough, coarse material with long bushy 
tassels at each end was laid precisely across the 
middle of the table. Harold felt in his pocket and 
drew out his pipe: nervously fingered it for a 
moment or two, then put it away again... . 

Tommy White had drawn out a packet of 
cigarettes and lit one. The ash was slowly spreading 
and he was looking around for some place to drop it. 
There were no ashtrays in the room and, at last, he 
made a dive for the grate. The ash fell in a slow, 
spiral shower on to the black, semi-circular mat in 
Sront of the fire. Tommy surveyed the grey-white 
pile on the black mat—the one semblance of life in 
the cold, dead show-room. Then he began rubbing 
the ash into the material of the mat with the sole 
of his boots, spreading the grey stain. 

‘© Bit more like home now, ain’t it?’ he said. 
But even he seemed a little nervous and guilty. 

That is the sort of natural writing, which 
I hope Mr. Jeffery will develop still further in 
his next novel. 

In war or peace, coalminers live closer 
to death than soldiers or sailors in war. Their 
risks are constant; any moment the sudden 
danger of the falling roof. And even given the 
good chance, they are faced with the slow, 
insidious onset of dust-disease, coating the 
lungs with fine particles of stone and bringing 
first dyspnoea, and later death. Miners die 
young. 

This is not to recommend mining as the 
ideal way of life. We all depend on coal- 
miners, but we would not choose it as a 
profession, most of us. 

But this closeness always to danger and this 
key position in the life of the nation gives to 
coalminers a very clear sight of what is good 
and bad in our society. 

B. L, Coombes, himself a miner, has written 
this very short book to explain to other people 
how miners live and work, what they are paid 
and how important their job is. It is a first- 
class book. It is beautifully written, with a 
dignity, an understanding, and a restrained 
passion which makes it remarkable in docu- 
mentary literature. Coombes is in his forties. 
All his working life has been in the pits. He 
has come to maturity as a man and as a writer, 
without leaving the mines. 

There are many people who for political 
reasons are sympathetic with the miners, and 
a smaller number who are unsympathetic for 
the same reasons. Those Clouded Hills is 
equally important for both these groups. Let 


me quote three paragraphs to show his 
approach. 

Amongst the new ideus are the Pit Production 
Committees and we'll watch them at work. At 


present they are only stumbling on their uncertain 
ay, but there is great promise for ihe future in them. 

. Remember that it is not a visiting journalist 
writing—looking on these strange humans as a 
Selentist studies an anthill—but a miner, or a miner 
writer if you like, who knows the life backwards and 
1s content to stay working with his mates. In some 
of these mates I have found natures of pure gold, yet 
i know well that the faults of humanity are in all 
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The 
World Market 


by Ralph Bond 


HE LAST TWELVE MONTHS HAVE PROVIDED 
TL the biggest boom in terms of box-office 

receipts and attendances that the film 
business in this country has ever experienced. 
Apart from the occasional slump caused by 
such inconveniences as the flying bomb, films 
have grossed astronomical sums, undreamt of 
in the relatively prosperous times preceding 
the war. 

The important thing to recognise is that 
this prosperity is no reflection of an improved 
standard in film entertainment, but rather is 
due to the fact that there is very little else for 
people to spend their money on these days. 

When other types of recreation become 
available, when restrictions on other forms 
of expenditure are removed, some of the 
cinema moguls now listening, entranced, to 
the tinkle of coins streaming into their box- 
offices will get an awful shock. How many 
of them are, prepared to face the fact that 
films these days are in general a pretty awful 
lot ? Can any reader of OUR TIME honestly 
say now that he goes to the pictures for the 
joy of seeing pictures ? I doubt it. You and I 
either go to see a particular film (perhaps 
twelve in a year) or because there is nothing 
else to do. If you think back «a bit, not very 
long—say up to ten years ago—you will 
remember when there was at least one film 
every week that simply had to be seen. In 
those days going to the movies was an exciting 
adventure. 

Films have for the most part lost their guts 
and their courage. And because it provides 
75 per cent. of film programmes, Hollywood 
is the chief offender. 

Hollywood to-day is complacent, but behind 
its complacency it is scared. It’s scared of 
censorship, scared of originality, scared of 
blazing trails, scared of being tough, and above 
all, scared because it knows that it is so far 
removed from the people and the events that 
are re-shaping history. Therefore it is more 
and more forced into nostalgia, to looking 
back to the past and saying how marvellous 
it used to be. And when Hollywood gets 
nostalgic it sometimes does it brilliantly. 
Gentleman Fim was a magnificent film and in 
its own way so was Coney Island. 

But when it comes to interpreting the hard 
realities of the present there is another story 
to tell. 

Some people when they get scared do some- 
thing about it. Hollywood is scared and does 
nothing about it because it just doesn’t want 
to get near reality. You have only to look at 
its war films to see that. They are so far 
removed from the truth of war that even 
American soldiers get embarrassed by them. 
Almost the only good American war films 
are the Capra documentaries, and these are 
built up from actuality material shot on the 
spot, by cameramen who are in the war. 

Recently I met a Hollywood producer 
who came over to England to work on war 
films for the American O.W.I. He had 
scarcely been here a few days before he 
complained that he couldn’t work because of 
the shortage of equipment, so he went back 
to Hollywood. There may be plenty of 
equipment in Hollywood, but it’s five thousand 
miles from the European war front. 

British technicians, army and civilian, are 
short of equipment—much of it falling to 
pieces—but because they are close to the war 
and feel themselves part of it they are turning 
out the real stuff. 

British studios, despite their commercialism, 
can’t help getting something of the authentic 


flavour of the war, and the result shows itself” 
in films that are far and away superior— 
because of their greater honesty and authenti-- 
city—to those of Hollywood. 

It is not only in its war films that Holly-- 
wood shows its failure. Do you remember the 
great days of Warner Brothers when Cagney 
and Ed Robinson, Bogart and Bancroft were 
turning out film after film that blasted wide- 
open a large part of the complex American 
social set-up? Films then had something 
to say and said it without worrying too much 
about the niceties. 

Now Cagney makes films in which he is- 
kind to old ladies ! and, as if to demonstrate 
their final bankruptcy, major Hollywood. 
producers lavish millions on such technicolour- 
bromides as Cover Girl. 

There has not been a single Hollywood 
film dealing honestly and objectively with the 
civilian war effort in American factories; 
there have been two comedies on the theme 
of housing shortage in Washington, neither of 
them in any way comparable to the 20-year- 
old Russian Bed and Sofa. When Hollywood 
does make a subject on some non-military 
aspect of the war it gets scared of treating it 
seriously, and plans it as either a corny 
comedy, or as a lush, sugary sentimental 
mass of glucose like Stage Door Canteen. 

Where are the lively vigorous characters. 
who used to make standing in cinema queues. 
a bearable ordeal ? The Marx Brothers don’t 
make films any more; W. C. Fields, a sick. 
man, hardly appears at all; Mae West fell a 
victim to various Purity Leagues; Gary 
Cooper, with the connivance of Hemingway 
makes a mockery of the Spanish Civil War;. 
Paul Muni whose historical biographies— _ 
Kola, Pasteur—were courageously honest seems. 
to have disappeared, and all we have left are 
a bunch of cuties and crooners who would. . 
not have lasted five minutes in the days when 
you had to have something more than a. 
million-dollar leg or a dehydrated tonsil to 
get by a critical audience in Battersea or the 
Bronx. 

Hollywood regularly produces some five 
hundred feature films every year. What are: 
the good films you remember over the last 
year or two? The Little Foxes and Strange 
Incident right at the top; the Bob Hope and 
Jack Benny comedies for good escapism; 
Magnificent Ambersons and Citizen Kane (both 
made despite Hollywood rather than by 
Hollywood); Mission to Moscow, not because: 
it was a good film but because of its polticai}, 
implications; Juke Girl, a film in the old 
Warner Bros. style combining a lively fore-- 
ground story with an authentic background; 
The Maltese Falcon, The Glass Key and This Gun 
for Hire as interesting experiments in modern 
toughness, and Klein’s Forgotten Village. 

I don’t claim this to be a complete list— 
everyone will have their own ideas on this— 
but whatever you make of it, it’s a devastating 
comment on the total level of Hollywood 
product. 


By comparison, British films have gained 
enormous prestige during the last two or three 
years. With all the difficulties imposed by 
war conditions—requisition of studios, hund- 
reds of skilled technicians from studios and 
laboratories called to the Forces, shortage of 
essential materials, out-of-date technical 
equipment and soaring costs—British films have 
fallen considerably in numbers but improved 
greatly in quality. 

Take a fair selection of them: Foreman went 
to France, Nine Men, San Demetrio, Next of Kin 
and Halfway House from Ealing; Target for 
To-night, Fires were Started, Silent Village from 
Crown. Millions Like Us and We Dive at Dawn 
from Gainsborough and Gaumont British. 
The Way Ahead and In Which We Serve from 
Two Cities; Gaslight and One of our Arrcraft is 


Missing from British National; World of Plenty 
‘from the M.o.I. 

Compare these with any selected list you 
-care to make of Hollywood product over an 
‘equivalent period and the result is bound to 
lead to the highest optimism for the future. 

I have only mentioned British feature films 
‘in this list. A discussion on British documen- 
tary films—mainly shorts—would need an 
-article to itself. Some hundreds have been 
made since the war, the great majority for 
‘specialised non-theatrical or overseas distribu- 
tion. But the quantity and quality is imposing 
and the lead that this country obtained in this 
type of film before the war has been more than 
‘consolidated. 

I make no excuse for plugging British films 
as against all others because it is vitally 
necessary that the long domination of Holly- 
‘wood over the screens of the world should be 
broken. The French film industry, before the 
Nazis marched in, had developed a national 
film culture and tradition which earned the 
admiration of intelligent film-goers everywhere. 
It will be a tragedy if this country does not do 
the same thing. We have the artists, the 
technicians, the writers, the directors and 
producers and above all a rich heritage and 
.a wealth of material to draw from. The chance 
for British films to establish themselves in an 
unassailable position is here. It will need 
plenty of courage and guts. It will need 
people who won’t knuckle under to large 
financial inducements from monopolies, and 
who will fight for their ideas and beliefs. 
‘Given these qualities which Hollywood has 
lost, at least temporarily, British films can 
equal any in the world and the British film 
industry take its rightful place with the Soviet 
Union, France, and, let us hope, a new and 
invigorated Hollywood in raising to new 
levels the most popular and powerful of all 
the arts. 
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Reviewed by George Raymond 


Little Theatres. They are said to keep 

the spirit of drama alive, to be the 
home of experiment, the cradle of youthful 
inspiration . . . and plenty more hooey in 
that vein. 

Actually, of course, Little Theatres are not 
infrequently the homes of charlatans and 
adventurers hiding behind a few genuine but 
ignorant enthusiasts. The whole movement 
has been riddled with rotten practices. Silly 
stage-struck youngsters inveigled into paying 
large premiums to be given a _ thorough 
grounding in all branches of theatre (actually 
this usually amounts to being used as an 
office boy for six months), authors and scene 
designers unlucky enough to have a few 
pounds being induced to part with them in 
order to see their creations staged, actors 
playing without pay ‘‘ in order to be known ”’ 

. . were the sort of weeds that took tenacious 
root in these dramatic hot-houses. Cupidity 
has killed more Little Theatres than ideals 
too lofty to be comprehended by ordinary 
mortals. 

The bright young people who corvette so 
fetchingly in the club rooms of intimate 
theatres are perfectly well aware of the facts. 
That such-and-such Little Theatre is a racket 
and the so-and-so a ramp is one of their 
staple gossip gambits. But do they ever think 
of asking why ? Does it stop them peddling 
tripe about artistic success . . . or from falling 
for it themselves? Not on your sweet life ! 
Thought has so far fallen into desuetude that 
for them illusion has become reality and they 
can no longer modify with facts the miscon- 
ceptions of their imaginations. Claptrap and 
sophisticated prattle pass for discussion, and 
no one notices that the hashed and re-hashed 
opinions that eddy from mouth to mouth have 
long been invalidated by experience. 

What little of value the movement has 
produced ‘‘shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world.’ It is my submission that 
only the present excessive naughtiness of the 
world makes it visible at all, and that even a 
smal! improvement in the health of the 
popular theatre would put its light out 
altogether ! 

‘© History has shown us that the finest dramas 
have been produced for heterogeneous audiences— 
the aristocrats and the artisans of Athens, the 
apprentices and the peers of Elizabethan England. 
Where the audiences tend to break into separate 
groups, iwhere the theatre is patronised not by all, 
but by a class, then the drama produced for that 
theatre becomes weak and effeminate. Drama, it 
would appear, is not wholly a thing of pleasure in 
its highest forms: in the ages when the theatre is 
merely a place of amusement, to-day and in Restora- 
tion England, then the average playwriting is poor 
and uninformed. Only in the periods when the 
theatre mingled pleasure with some species of 
reflection, some humanitarian, national, or religious 
ideal, was fine drama produced. . . . Disillusion- 
ment gave birth to the plays of the later seventeenth 
century and to the plays of to-day. The theatre 
in time is the result of the desire of one class to 
abstract itself from the rest, to divorce the hghesti 
drama from the whole of humanity. It would 


A GREAT DEAL OF GUFF IS TALKED ABOUT 


seem that the hope of a genuine dramatic revival lies 
rather in the elevating of the tone of the vaster 
theatres than in the attempt on the part of some of 
our dramatic enthusiasts to further the theatre of 
the refined and circumscribed audience. (Allardyce 
Nicoll: An Introduction to Dramatic Theory.) 

It is worth considering this quotation 
carefully. I particularly commend it to those 
journalists who herald each burst of Little 
Theatre activity as a sign of the Theatre’s 
strength. Such activity is, in fact, a sign that 
the Theatre is once again in danger of dying 
from a severe attack of commercial palsy. 

Just as with dermatitis and other things, 
there are a number of varieties of Little 
Theatres. Principally there are Little Theatres 
who are proud of their ‘‘littleness’’ and 
those to whom it is a nuisance. In other 
words there are those which have a policy and 
those which have a vague and indefinite aim 
to present ‘“‘ good quality” plays. The 
Moscow Arts began as a Little Theatre, but 
because it had a burning faith in its method 
it had no desire to limit its audience or its 
scope. On the contrary, with the Theatre 
as with everything else, as soon as you believe 
wholeheartedly in what you are doing you 
naturally strive to convert the rest of the 
world to your way of thinking. Exclusiveness, 
on the other hand, is the repudiation of the 
world. 

Three of the plays in this month’s bag are 
what might be called Little Theatre plays. 

Happily Ever After gives us a young woman 
who calf-like falls in love with a mathematician, 
goes to Paris and lives with an artist, leaves 
him for a business man when the artist has to 
go away to settle his divorce so that he can 
marry her, and brings down the curtain by 
agreeing to spend the night with the mathema- 
tician while casting doubt on the durability 
of their relationship. While this was going on 
——-and but for war-time exigencies and the 
shortage of men I can’t see why it shouldn’t 
have gone on a great deal longer—there was 
much talk about feeling low and despicable. 
I must say the title puzzled me; One Damn 
Man After Another or The Sleeping Years would 
seem to be more appropriate. 

Madelaine is another young woman with 
libido trouble. Obscurely obsessed by the 
fact that her dead father had been unhappy 
with her mother whom we are led to believe 
had been a bit of a goer, she becomes the wife 
of a nice, weedy, rich, clever, dull young 
man who loves her, because her young cousin 
is going to marry a physically magnificent 
sailor. She then gets her maid to seduce the 
sailor and drives her cousin to suicide. 
Madelaine talks about feeling low and 
despicable more than somewhat, decides to 
stab herself, as she is about to do so sees the 
sailor, decides to stab him but changes her 
mind in the nick of time and falls into his 
arms. Curtain. 

The Lady Fulie takes advantage of her 
father, the Count’s absence and a servants’ 
ball to seduce the Count’s valet. In the 
morning frowsty with inexperience and 
purged of desire she commits suicide in order 
to expiate the disgrace. The dialogue consists 
exclusively of talk about feeling low and 
despicable. 

Everyone who saw that delightful film 
La Femme du Boulanger will remember how, 
when M. le Cure reprimanded him for setting 
a bad example to the villagers by having 
young women from Paris staying at his cheateau, 
the squire retorted that his peccadiiloes 
couldn’t be bad for the villagers for they were 
essentially vices that went with a large and 
settled income! The problems with which 
everyone gets so fashed in these plays are like 


that. They are the things that bother the class 
of people who have cnough money to pay the 
annual subscriptions to Little “Pheatres, and 
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so much leisure and so little to do with it that 
they could spend hours in their comfortable 
lounges. 

Personally I am bored by these ‘* poor 
little rich girls,’ and if a working class 
audience were ever presented with any of 
these plays they would laugh them off the 
stage, so piddling and unimportant are their 
problems against the reality of useful work. 
The war has shown, too, that even the poor 
little rich girls can be cured of these dreadful 
problems by being given a job to do. 

There is not much about these plays, by 
the way, to bear out the view that Little 
Theatres experiment. Helge Krog is the 
Norwegian Noel Coward, Jean Jacques 
Bernard was a regular standby when the 
repertory movement of the early thirties was 
having its boom, and Strindberg’s dreary 
dialogue is fifty years old. 

Why CEMA should be backing Madeleine 
passes my comprehension. If there is any 
attempt to force the hot-house hybrids of the 
Little Theatres to the people, the whole of the 
present upsurge of interest in drama may be 
checked. In the approval of plays by com- 
panies with which they are in association, 
CEMA should consider first and foremost the 
audience which they wish to reach. In order 
to do that, ‘‘ class”? plays should be firmly 
excluded. 

On the other hand, an example of how this 
new interest in Theatre. kills Little Theatre 
exclusiveness comes from the Chantecleer 
who are sending a company to perform 
Shakespeare and Shaw in a Liverpool park 
for the ‘‘ Holidays at Home” scheme. Not 
only will this broaden their repertoire but 
will also, through contact with a non-special- 
ised and un-class-limited audience, break 
down the self-conscious restraint which is the 
bane of Little Theatre acting. 

There has been on view another Jean 
Jacques Bernard play, The Sulky Fire. Its story 
of a repatriated prisoner of the last war, 
returning to be tortured by jealousy because 
his wife had billeted an American officer, is 
iouched by a universality which approaches 
greatness. All the little things which build 
up his unfounded suspicion and shreds his 
relationship with his wife are exquisitely 
worked out. In fact, of course, it is the four 
years of his wife’s life while he was in a 
prison camp iiut he wants back. In the end, 
just as his wife is about to leave him, the 
madness of parting breaks on both of them 
and they decide to stay together, aware that 
they wil have difficulties but with a good 
prospect of happiness. What prevents the 
play from being first-class is that it is strangled 
by a Little Theatre technique which by 
limiting the characters to four, and eliminating 
connections with the world outside detracts 
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from the universality of the problem. The 
direction is good and John Ruddock’s acting 
as the old father, excellent. 

This problem is also one of the themes of 
Ted Willis’s new play, though All Change Here 
is anything but a Little Theatre. play even if 
Unity has only three hundred seats. 
This time the repatriated prisoner returns to 
find that his wife is a bus conductor as he had 
once been and, what is more, is also secretary 
of his T.U. Branch, a position he had. also 
held prior to joining up. But it is not only the 
personal difficulties of adjusting himself to 
his changed wife that he has to meet. The 
clippies and busmen are seething with fury 
about some new schedules and are about to 
strike. He sets to to discover a way to prevent 
the strike while also trying to make up his 
mind whether to take up a job for which he is 
eminently suited and which would be helping 
in the best way he could to win the war but 
which would mean that he would be “* pro- 
moted ” to be a ‘‘ white-collar ’’ worker and 
thus lose touch with his mates. He does take 
the job and stop the strike and we are given 
the impression that he and his wife resolve 
their troubles. 

The chief weakness of the play was that it 
nibbled at too many things and dealt ade- 
quately with none. The writing varied. The 
industrial scenes, one between the repatriated 
prisoner and his bosses and the scene in the 
canteen when the decision on the strike is 
fought out, are very good indeed. The 
domestic scenes just did not come off, and 
there were two others which ought never to 
have been put in at all, one where a young 
woman sits on the step of a bus and embar- 
rassingly breaks out of the naturalistic form 
of the play by chatting to the stars, and the 
other showed us a bus queue which was a 
music-hall act and not only irrelevant but in 
rather poor taste. 

The acting was as varied as the writing. 
Jack Clifford played very well as the father, 
the easiest part in the play, and in the hardest, 
the ex-prisoner’s wife, Anita Davies succeeded 
in avoiding the chief difficulty of appearing 
priggish and gave us a portrait of a self- 
reliant, courageous, capable but as yet 
inexperienced young woman, one of thous- 
ands who have emerged since the war gave 
them the opportunity to show what they 
were made of. Mr. Marshall’s firm direction 
gave the play a tidiness recent Unity produc- 
tions have lacked. 
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to the conflict is revolutionary. The birds. 
agree, amicably enough, to allow the lady 
in question a year in which to make her choice. 
Troylus and Pandarus go on being boon 
companions. The tendency all along is to: 
create an alignment of forces inside which their 
differences will exist and show, but which these: 
differences will not disrupt. Such Kings as 
Henry the Third and Edward the Third had 
done great work in undermining feudalism. 
and promoting the rule of the King’s law, 
under which the whole advance into the 
modern world was made possible, and which 
put England ahead of the rest of Europe from. 
the start. Chaucer reflects the first great stage 
in this advance, the drawing together of all 
anti-feudal forces throughout England. Where: 
Fagan and other left-wing critics have gone 
wrong is just here. They have seen the 
Peasants Revolt as the only major progressive 
element in the political line-ups of the time. 
It is not that Chaucer is hostile to the peasants. 
No, he is simply facing the issue from an. 
entirely different angle, and expressing the 
positive side of his age’s achievement; the 
marriage between the anti-feudal elements in 
his society, the co-operation between 
Pandarus and ‘Troylus, however temper- 
amentally unsuited the two appear, for 
the creation of a strong England. (As a. 
side line here, it is worth noting that 
such an attitude to feudalism implies that 
Chaucer was as much anti-Baron as the 
peasants themselves. So much for the arch-- 
reactionary !) 


His style, too, shows this marriage. The 
realism he employs (and this use of realism. 
was something quite new in our literature— 
see all the ‘‘ bird’ poems of his time other 
than his own Parlement for proof of this) is. 
blended with the Court forms which, alone, ~ 
had tended to constant abstraction and 
allegorising. It is his realism again which 
brings literature out into the round, breathing 
world of real people, into the world of fully- 
realised individuals which the marriage of 
anti-feudal forces was creating, and away 
from the careful, hot-house, feudal artifices of 
The Romaunt of the Rose. It is because he 
humanised English literature like this that 
we can ride down to Canterbury with him 
still, alongside those slap-happy, opiniated, 
bawdy, simpering, violent, scholarly, devout, 
moonstruck humans he had seen in England, 
and about whom he told such tall, uncriticar, 
live-and-let-live tales. 


(Continued from page 8) 


myself, and I walked over the springy turf 
which I had helped to cut and care for. 

As I looked down at the imperious, sneering 
face I was very happy to be alive. It is a good 
job there was no one there. 

““ Why, Colonel!” I chuckled, ‘‘ don’t lie 
there when your friends have come to see you. 
It’s rude. Get up and say Heil Hitler to your 
friends.” But the colonel didn’t get up until 
they lifted him up as they lifted the old man 
in the square that night. 


(Continued from page 16: 


of them to a greater or lesser degree. I have learned, 
too, that the managements who face us across the 
disputes table are sometimes composed of human 
men, who try to be as generous as the system under 
which they work will allow. 

Of the coalowners—I know little about them; 
I have never seen one, and in any case they are 
wealthy enough to find their own chronicler. — 

Buy Those Clouded Hills, if you can. You 
will want to keep it. ; 


Finding an Audience 


OU APOLOGISE FOR ALEX COMFORT’S 

Y article when you call it provocative. 

Why ? Are your readers so delicate that 

they must be warned before you let them read 

what a man thinks ? Surely the signing of the 

article took care of all that. I think your 
introduction lacked grace. 


Which Comfort’s stuff does not. He writes 
with an admirably restrained vigour on points 
which evidently mean much to him. But may 
I suggest to him that too much can be made 
of the theme that hardship produces folk- 
culture? Is not the point rather that the 
ease which contemporary society offers to 
those guilty individuals who will fight for it 
destroys that common fellowship which is the 
prerequisite of folk culture? True, hardship 
will restore fellowship. But fellowship can 
exist in healthy societies on a minimum of 
hardship—no more than is supplied by 
mortality in a material world. Fellowship 
will allow a folk culture to come into being 
any time, anywhere. 


I say allow because in the end the artist 
produces the culture, and the people accept 
it. It becomes a folk culture because under 
happy conditions the people know what the 
artist is talking about. All great art is con- 
cerned with human nature; nothing else 
matters a straw to it. Human beings are 
equally concerned with human nature; they 
wish to know what they are, and where they 
are going on the long journey we are all of us 
convinced we are making. They turn quite 
naturally to the poet, and in different degree 
to the other artists, to tell them, to give them 
knowledge and courage. The gay song relieves 
them, the sad song purifies them. The brave 
song inspires them. They take song into their 
beings and are enlarged by it. This happens 
quite literally in primitive societies, where 
words can kill a man, or make him whole. 
But the true artist (and I must suspect that 
there are fakes in primitive societies, as in our 
own) is nevertheless detached from all this. 
I am old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
artist’s concern is with his own immediate 
emotion, which he is driven to express in 
some pure form. It is a social impulse in the 
sense that he is aware that the emotion 1s 
shared by other men, and so the expression 
must be shared with them. But the necessity 
of the matter is to express what he himself 
feels: there is a truth in him which must come 
out. And the truth must come out whole and 
unspoiled, no matter what result: he would 
not tone down a particle for any man’s 
pleasure or at any group’s demand. 


But in primitive societies he does not need 
to tone down. The artist can always approve 
simplicity: he does not need to stand aside 
from it, he remains a member of the com- 
munity. Since he shares their, life, the people 
can share his songs. It is axiomatic, on the 
other hand, that the artist, whose business 1s 
with truth (his truth, if you like, but to oe 
very truth), must stand aside from a way 0 
life. whose hall-mark is hypocrisy, which 


acknowledges truth only by impassioned 
efforts to suppress it. The artist must stand 
aside from contemporary society. But not 
from all groups within that society, some of 
which are actively rebellious; indeed, he 
will by nature belong to one of these groups, 
and must find among its members that simple 
social intercourse which we all require as 
much as food and drink. He can then function 
as an artist, he can express the hopes, fears 
and aspirations of that particular group. If 
he does this well enough, others outside his 
group will hear him and delight in him; for 
in spite of pressure we all remain human, and 
have more in common than all our differences. 
But if a poet consciously appeals to others 
outside his group, his words will read like ar 
advertisement for something that they have 
already (consciously) decided they do not 
want. They won’t listen to him: why should 
they listen to a man who says he is going to 
sing, but instead starts to argue, without so 
much as by your leave ? The poet’s business is 
not to explain; it is to proclaim; and pro- 
clamations do not argue. 


It seems to me that the Marxist should 
write for Marxists; in that way only will he 
eventually be heard by all men. And should 
we not always remember that there are many 
good books, making no claim to high art, 
which give all the facts and all the arguments ? 
——and many thousands of people who can 
put the matter almost as well as the books, 
but who would be all the better, all the 
happier, all the more potent, for a brave new 
song in their hearts? May I quote, for the 
Marxist poet, an old adage, written in a 
society much more primitive than 1944 
England ?—‘* A man should seek great glory, 
and not brood.” Let the poet find his own 
audience: it will grow. 


Douglas Muhr. 


Nicholson Replies 


SHOULD HATE TO THINK KLINGENDER 
ih had changed his ground at the goading 

of such unhistorical persons as myself ! 

or let himself be provoked into restating 
what was merely dubious in terms that are 
both unambiguous and unacceptable. 

My main point is simply this: realism being 
not reality but a form of art’s reflection, art’s 
“* dream,” acts in different but parallel ways 
to the fantastic and symbolic modes, to 
produce similar values. Now here is Klingen- 
der asserting that realism as he uses the term 
has ‘‘ nothing to do with the formal aspect 
of art ’’—he applies it to all art which seeks 
to face the problems “‘ set by life.”? I submit 
that this sense, in which it ceases to differenti- 
ate Bosch from Brueghel, Rimbaud from 
Zola or Blake from Crabbe, and serves only 
to distinguish serious art from Hollywood 
wish-fulfilment art-substitute, is a reduction 
to absurdity. 


I am more ready to believe that Klingender 
was applying Lenin’s words ‘‘ unhistorically ” 
than that Lenin was “‘ historically ” in error. 
The point about the Soviet Union and the 
‘* astronomical’”’ sales of the classics there 
to-day is that unlike ourselves the Soviet 
peoples are the other side of the Revolution 
and in process of developing the cultured 
communist society. But I still say that anyone 
who thinks it unimportant that a minority 


should maintain cultural standards here 
amidst the welter of capitalist rackets and 
exploitation, does an ill service to the masses, 
who are the destined inheritors and revitalisers 
of the cultural tradition. If Klingender thinks 
I want the minority to remain a minority, he 
mistakes me completely; if he thinks the 
minority (artists and art-lovers) really want 
to keep art to themselves, I think he is wrong. 
The social conditions which have created the 
tragic fissure must be changed, and the 
process of healing is the process of struggle 
itself, 
Hubert Nicholson. 


Lessons from the 
Soviet Union}? 


I have read OUR TIME for many months, 
and am prompted to write to you by the 
Nicholson-Kligender controversy and other 
things, 


Is there not a tendency for certain con- 
tributors to replace *‘ Art for Art’s Sake ” by 
“Art criticism for arty Marxists’ sakes” ? 
Kligender’s pamphlet, MARXISM AND 
MODERN ART, appeared to me to be 
utterly unintelligible to anyone outside a 
small clique of *‘ arty Marxists.” An open 
letter to Ernest Newman some time ago 
would make any non-Marxist musician sick 
(of Marxism), and probably offend most 
Marxist musicians. Arthur Sier’s reaction to 
your poems is very much my own. 


Let us come down to earth. What is- the 
function of progressive people as regards the 
Arts ?-—I think we can take a lesson from the 
Soviet Union, where :— 


(1) Everything possible is being done to 
popularise the greatest works of art of all 
time and all nations among the whole people. 
This is the guarantee that public taste will 
steadily improve. 

(2) Everything possible is being done to 
encourage the artistic creative faculties of the 
children. This is the guarantee that there 
will be more creative artists in the future than 
in the past. 


(3) Insistence is laid on the need for 
present-day artists to portray the real human 
feelings and aspirations of the ordinary man, 
in a way intelligible to the ordinary man at 
the present time. 


Clearly the sum of these three tendencies 
must be (a) a steady improvement of public 
taste and the level of criticism, (b) a steady 
increase in the number of creative artists, 
(c) a guarantee that at no time will the 
artists be divorced from the people as a whole. 


Even under capitalism, it seems to me, we 
can operate these principles. The question 
of ‘* propaganda ” in art is simply the problem 
of how best to express the aspirations of the 
people, and the way in which these aspirations 
can be realised. 


I think that if OUR TIME made it a 
rule to print nothing that would not be 
understood by the ordinary reader who picks 
up the magazine on W. H. Smiths’ bookstall 
you would have a better magazine. A lot of 
highbrow ‘* Marxism”? would have to be 
dropped. You might even decide not to print 
this letter. And if you applied the same 
criterion all round I should be happy not to 
have it printed in the circumstances. 


Pat Sloan. 
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The War Artists’ 


Exhibition 


by Carel Weight 


a HE SCHOOLS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


date from its foundation in 1768, and 

are open to duly qualified students in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. No 
fees are charged. (The Schools are closed for 
the duration of the war). That is the first 
piece of information given in the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy of 1944. Its schools have 
been closed since the outbreak of war, when it 
did exactly as is always expected of cultural 
organisations in times of crisis; admitting that 
although we were supposed to be fighting for 
civilisation, the Academy for its part would 
do nothing to ensure that civilisation survived 
the struggle. This was quite in order. During 
those dark days the leading art schools closed 
or gathered up the few students who were 
wealthy enough to follow them, and _ skid- 
addled. Artists were left without teaching jobs, 
students were left without teachers, and 
starving models haunted the pubs in search 
of clients. As well as this, artists lost their 
other means of livelihood: wealthy patrons 
vanished, many galleries evacuatec, and 
those which remained were hard put to it to 
keep going. Art was forsaken by the very 
people whose business it was to keep her alive. 

Fortunately, one or two people with more 
courage and vision kept their heads and were 
able to persuade the Government to do a 
startling thing. In other countries at the 
outbreak of war enlightened Governments 
withdrew their patronage from the arts to 
concentrate on grimmer activities. In Eng- 
land, the home of the Philistine, a Government 
which had steadily refused to give any state 
patronage in time of peace, suddenly did so, 
and the War Artists’ Advisory Committee, 
and later CEMA, came into being. 

As in all officially run organisations, there 
is much to criticise in the War Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion, but when we do so we should not forget 
that it came to the aid of artists when they 
most needed it, and did much to prevent the 
arts in this country from collapsing. 

Unlike many official bodies, its administra- 
tion is very enlightened in spite of obvious 
difficulties. A Government-financed art 
exhibition functioning in war-time might 
easily have become jingoistic with a bias 
towards - patriotic Academicians painting 
ferocious battle pieces in the safety of the 
Cotswolds. In actual fact any artist in the 
country can submit work, and many little 
known artists have done so. 

The functions of the Committee are three- 
fold. It advises the Services in the choice of 
their official artists, a task which requires a 
good deal of tact, as the Services have the last 
word in the matter, and may—as I believe 
one of them did—-insist on their personnel 
being made to !ook like Greek gods. It 
commissions artists to paint pictures recording 
the various aspects of the war, and purchases 
paintings submitted to it by artists working on 
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their own account either in or out of the 
Services. Its choice may be open to criticism 
on the score that the exhibition as a whole 
gives too polite a picture of the war. But 
perhaps it is asking rather much of a belliger- 
ent Government to pay artists to tell the whole 
truth, which is that war is a beastly business 
and an unfit occupation for any nation caJling 
itself civilised. This has meant that some 
artists most suited to paint war vigorously 
have been ruled out, while other, milder 
painters who have really no interest in painting 
war at all have produced work in which 
there was of necessity an inherent insincerity. 
On the other hand the Committee has con- 
sciously avoided another, and perhaps worse, 
form of insincerity; that type of war picture 
seen in its full glory in War Savings advertis- 
ing, where preposterous soldiers with red faces 
wave bloody bayonets as they leap out of 
trenches choked with dead in the face of a 
cowering enemy. 

At the beginning there was also a tendency 
for abstracted gentlemen to paint intellectual- 
ised air battles from photographs which tended 
to make the exhibition appear rather remote 
from life, but a considerable improvement has 
occurred in this since paintings have began to 
come in from the battle fronts by official 
artists like Henry Carr, Anthony Gross, 
Edward Bawden, etc. Perhaps a weakness still 
is that official artists are commissioned as 
officers direct from civilian life and conse- 
quently have no real conception of the sweat, 
boredom, horror and Hogarthian humour of 
life in the ranks. A suggestion that the 
ordinary soldier should be given facilities to 
do work on active service will be seen, by 
anyone who has had experience of working 
in the Forces, to involve great difficulties, and, 
anyway, the “‘ High-ups”’ are not willing to 
play. Even now, amongst those recording 
the civilian side of the struggle, are paintings 
of underground shelterers, coal-miners, etc., 
which appear more like abstractions from 
Etruscan sculpture than anxious Cockney 
flesh and blood and those heroic, but human, 
workers of the North. 

Another criticism might be that there is an 
over-balance of work by a few specially com- 


missioned artists, which is a kind of eminence 
very few painters can stand. Even so great 
an artist as Turner suffers by having an 
entire wing of the Tate Gallery devoted only 
to his work, and the writer has often thought 
that the Academy would be a more interesting 
exhibition if we were spared the works of the — 
Academicians. 

However, in spite of these criticisms, the 
level of painting is pretty high, and no war- 
time exhibition of contemporary work has yet 
surpassed it. Perhaps one of the chief weak- 
nesses is that the work has been chosen 
throughout by one group of men and, although 
they have chosen with considerable integrity 
and taste, the exhibition is bound, after four 
years, to reflect a not sufficiently catholic 
point of view. This weakness might be rectified 
if the committee were occasionally changed. 

What are the achievements of the War 
Artists’ Exhibition ? By attaching painting to 
topical subjects, a vast public, which normally 
never enters art galleries, has been attracted, 
not only to its permanent headquarters at the 
National Gallery but wherever it has sent its 
exhibitions throughout the provinces and the 
remote parts of the Empire. After the war this 
vast pool of pictures will serve as a nucleus for 
collections in many provincial galleries which 
are sorely in need of good modern paintings. 

How much of it will survive apart from its 
historical interest ? We are still too near the 
struggle to judge. It is, perhaps, easier now to 
look on the paintings done during the last 
war. Works by a few artists including Neven- 
son, Pau] Nash, and Stanley Spencer, then 
young, eager men with a first-hand knowledge 
of war, emerge alongside the poets like Sassoon 
and Owen as being the most pregnant artistic 
comments of that time. The grand painters 
of the period, the Orpen, the Lavery, the 
Sargent, have sunk into obscurity. 

A musical critic has pointed out that in the 
eighteenth century London was torn by 
controversy as to whether Handel or Bononcini 
was the composer of the future—Bach was 
writing then but nobody had heard of him— 
perhaps the sketches for the great paintings of 
this war may be in somebody’s knapsack on 
one of the battle fronts. 
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